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‘BELGRAVIA. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER, 1882. 


‘J cannot Marry Bou, mp Pretty Waid!’ 


I, 


‘ NUISANCE! a thorough nuisance! But it must be done. 
Yet, at three-and-twenty, it’s a perfect sacrifice.’ 

Words uttered by young Mr. Cecil Rodney, as he stood at 
the window of a rural inn, gazing on the fair scenery that was dis- 
played before him. 

He continued to thrum on the panes in vexation. 

‘It is like going into a monastery, marriage at my age. Aud 
to some little bread-and-butter miss of eighteen! But it’s a pro- 
mise, and must be kept.’ 

Then he went to his room and looked at his glass; he was a 
handsome fellow enough ; and then, with a sigh, he set off on his 
walk, repeating once more that ‘it must be done.’ 

Young Mr. Cecil Rodney was, it will be seen, of a philoso- 
phical turn. That is, he felt the logic of an engagement as 
though it were some physical fact: a locked gate in the way, not 
to be climbed over, but to be opened and unlocked in the regular 
way. He was cultivated, more or less, had shone at Oxford, and 
written a prodigy of a book. He had a good fortune, but his 
mother had set her heart on this marriage with the child of her 
old friend—a marriage which she had wished to live to see. 

It was one of those beautiful rural districts in Kent where the 
landscape always has a warm cozy air—as though the grass was so 
much green velvet; the very tiling suggesting genial red com- 
forters. He was on a sort of fishing tour. Mr. Rodney walked 
on until he came in sight of a handsome place enough, with a 
large, rural-looking lodge, whose casements, to carry further the 
metaphor just introduced, seemed each like some bright face, 


wrapped up in a cozy woollen hood. He much admired the house, — 
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and was thinking that of itself it would make a good dwelling- 
house, worthy of a lodge of its own. It seemed, however, com- 
pletely deserted. The door was open, showing a shady cozy hall. 
He could have entered, but he walked round it, and suddenly came- 
to in front of a window, in which was framed, as it were, a young 
dairymaid, busy shelling peas, or engaged in some culinary pre- 
paration of the kind. Not one of the buxom order, but refined 
and delicate, with a roguish merriment in her eyes, and a laugh 
or smile perpetually in ambuscade in the corners of the mobile 
lips. She had already seen Cecil Rodney, and was watching him 
—though affecting to be busy with her work. 

As he came up, he was about to take off his hat, when he 
thought : 

‘Absurd! to a dairy-maid !’ 

‘Perhaps you would tell me,’ he said, not knowing exactly 
what he wanted, ‘ well—to whom does this place belong ?’ 

‘It’s Mr. Newton’s,’ she answered demurely. ‘They are up at 
the house now, on the lawn. Do you wish to see them ?’ 

‘No, no,’ he answered hastily. She meanwhile went on with 
her work. There was a general pause. 

‘ You do that very nicely,’ he said; ‘so quickly, too.’ 

* Yes,’ she said, ‘so they tell me—but I get on faster when I 
am not interrupted.’ 

This was not said pertly—but with a sort of roguish sim- 
plicity. 

She was really a piquant, rather elegant dairymaid: though 
why he should have fixed on that calling for her, he could not 
well explain. There were indeed pails in the background. Her 
fingers too were delicate, and seemed scarcely used to the churn. 
However, there it was, also. There was something, in short, very 
interesting about her, as she stood in her surrounding frame, the 
sun playing on her brilliant face: so that Mr. Rodney, albeit one 
of those who loathed the cheap attentions offered to young ladies 
behind bars, remained irresolutely in stucco, as the Italians say; 
unwilling to go, and yet seeing no reason for staying. 

‘ Well, she said at last, good-humouredly, ‘ what else is there 
you wish to know? How shall I be able to do my work properly 
if you keep looking on in that way?’ 

There was a sound of cheerful laughing voices. She started. 

‘O! you must really go now,’ she said. ‘I should lose my 
place if they found me talking through a window inthis way. So, 
good-bye.’ 

‘ What’s your name?’ he said abruptly. ‘I ask because there’s 
something about you so—so : 
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‘So—so. That’s not much of a compliment,’ she said, laughing. 
‘Well, tell me yours first,’ she said, ‘though I won’t promise to 
tell you mine if you do.’ 

‘I must try and soften you. Cecil Rodney is my name.’ 

She gave a little start. 

‘Why, do you know it?’ he asked. ‘Did you ever hear it?’ 

She burst out laughing. 

‘Who doesn’t ? wasn’t there a great admiral 

‘Yes,’ he said, a little pettishly, ‘there is something in that. 
Every person assumes I must be a grandson, and have something 
to do with the sea-fights. It’s too ridiculous. I often wish to 
change it.’ 

‘And so you’re Mr. Rodney!’ she said, looking at him 
steadily. 

‘Well, now, your name, and I will go. It was a bargain.’ 

‘Well, what do you say to Cowslip? There, the show is 
over; thanks for your kind patronage.’ And she gaily closed the 
window. 

‘A singular dairymaid!’ he said to himself; ‘ but she is above 
that sort of thing, surely. Clergymen’s daughters, reduced in that 
way, often have gone out to service. It might be. But I shall 
come this way again.’ 
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II. 


Mr. Ropyry then went his way along the rural high road, 
making for the next country town, which was three or four miles 
away. As he went he chewed the cud rather bitterly. 

‘There, again,’ he said ; ‘ forced into this hateful business! I 
shall be miserable—wretched. Why couldn’t I be let to choose 
for myself? What is all the money in the world compared with 
domestic happiness?’ with other remarks of the same deep com- 
plexion. 

‘And there again, too,’ he said after an interval, ‘a dairy- 
maid! I, the well-cultured, refined Cecil Rodney, Oxford man, 
poet, and the rest, see a rustic girl at a window, and she at once 
fills my mind. What am I turning to, or into?’ 

The town he by-and-by reached ; one of those compact, clean, 
Dutch-looking English places; of the brightest of red brick, with 
an old inn or two, built of a copper-coloured sandstone, on which 
the brewers’ golden inscriptions flamed out with great and gor- 
geous effect, ‘The Bull.’ He entered. The day was hot; he 
would have some of ‘The Bull’s’ good ale. There was a great 
bustle going on. It was one of those old posting inns, with an 
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old ‘ Assembly Rooms’ attached, almost as disused as the posting 
establishment itself; whence, as the waiter said, there used to 
issue in the good old times ‘ five-and-thirty pair o’ horses’ for the 
lords and gentlemen ‘going north.’ The waiter had hardly time 
to unfold much of these details, or to attend to the stray guest at 
all; for, as he said, ‘it wasn’t every night, nor every ten year,’ 
that a fancy ball was given at ‘The Bull.’ This, it seems, had 
been planned by the young ladies of the district in aid of the 
county hospital, where a new wing was wanted, or rather, for which, 
as it had been built, payment was urgently required. The whole 
county was to be at the ball; Lady This going as one thing; 
Lady That as another. Tippit, the dressmaker, had not been in 
bed for a week ; and Timmons, ‘ the costumier,’ or ‘ customer,’ as 
our waiter styled him, was in the hotelat that actual moment, having 
hired a large room for himself, in which were laid out on chairs rich 
‘ jewelled’ dresses of kings, ambassadors, and Turks. Rodney was 
amused at all this, poured forth in great hurry by the garrulous 
waiter. He was a young fellow, fond of any amusement that 
turned up in this abrupt way, provided he wasn’t called upon to 
prepare for it officially ; in town he would have shrunk from it as 
from some horror. So, when he had finished his meal, he looked 
out at the pleasant common, with its white bars and posts; at the 
old sign that swung from a great shady tree that stood sentry in 
front well into the roadway. The rurality of the place pleased 
him, and so he resolved he would stay for the night; and walking 
into the ‘customer’s’ wareroom, he selected a dress, a black and 
crimson Italian one, which the enterprising ‘customer’ declared 
would make him look quite handsome, or, as he hastily corrected 
himself, ‘ more handsome than he ever did in his life.’ 

‘I shall be sure,’ said Mr. Rodney, ‘to meet someone that I 
know; they will insist on my going to their house, but I needn’t 
go; or if I do, why, perhaps——’ These were pleasant illusive 
pictures. Somehow—and he knew not how—the image of the 
agreeable dairymaid was concerned. He did not anticipate ever 
seeing her again, for he was not one to go back to the lodge on some 
fictitious desire of information; yet, he did not like leaving the place. 


III. 


Tuat day passed by pleasantly, and the night drew on. A 
crowd formed of everyone in the town gathered in front to see 
the company arrive ; to stare and gape at the extraordinary and 
unfamiliar show: for the nearest approach to this exhibition of 
ladies and gentlemen arrayed in robes, spangles, furs, &c., was 
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when the ‘play-actors’ had been there; and many were the 
questions asked as to what they were going to do, when and 
where they were to perform. The mere exhibition of the motley 
livery, apart from action of some kind, did not enter the bucolic 
mind at all. Loud were the exclamations of astonishment as the 
various Esmeraldas and Mary Queens of Scots descended at the 
inn door. , 

Now were the fiddles at their preparatory scrapings, and Mr. 
Rodney, dressed as ‘an Italian nobleman,’ sauntered into the 
ball-room. There was the lord-lieutenant of the county, dis- 
pensed, in right of his rank, ‘from making a guy of himself, as 
he might style it, with one or two county baronets, their portly 
wives and fair daughters, asshe had anticipated. Mr. Rodney was 
soon greeted with ‘What, you here, Rodney?’ ‘What on earth 
has brought you down here?’ ‘ Whereare youstaying?’ Certain 
matrons, too, recognised him with ardour, and various young 
London ‘ damozels’ were, or affected to be, ‘enchanted,’ as they 
said, to see him again. He was discoursing with the fair Gertrude 
Lindon, who was busy organising a quadrille of all nations, and was 
already somewhat bored with the ceremonial. ‘ Always a fool,’ he 
said, ‘and ever will be: and what foolish things I do, dressing 
myself up in this ridiculous costume !’ 

Miss Gertrude was ‘ organising’ with an anxious air of bustle, 
as though she were at the head of a public office, her face looking 
not at all as ‘on pleasure bent ;’ for more were required to ‘ make 
up the set,’—her prisoner had turned away rather wearily, when 
suddenly he gave a start. He noted flitting by at the upper end 
of the room—no, it could not be —and yet— When Miss Gertrude 
looked round, he was gone in pursuit. Forgetting her and her 
quadrille, he had hurried off. But he could not find what he sought. 
It certainly was she, the pretty dairymaid whom he had seen framed 
in the lodge window! ‘To be sure,’ he said to himself, stopping 
short suddenly, ‘how natural! Of course they would get in “all 
hands” to assist, from far and near; the pretty dairymaid would 
be useful as well as attractive in serving refreshments.’ He was 
pleased at the notion. It was strange, certainly, that he should 
see her again in this odd fashion. But there, there! now she 
came, and again, and with an impudent fellow attending on her 
and pressing her either to go with him or to let him attend her. 

Suddenly she saw him. ‘ What, Mr. Rodney !’ she exclaimed. 
‘ Well, this is surprising !’ 

He laughed. ‘ Well, I am so glad to see you again! what are 
you doing here, though ?’ 

‘Don’t you see—what all the rest do!’ 
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‘But I thought the refreshments—that is ‘ 
‘Oh, yes,’ she answered, ‘ quite right; well, it 7s my depart- 
ment; I look after that; come, and I'll show you how well I do it.’ 

He followed her. 

‘ This explains,’ he said, ‘ what has been mystifying me all day 
—those gay common ribbons you had on, and the flowers, and, as 
it seemed to me, a little rouge on the cheeks.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ she said, ‘it’s a great—indeed, the only 
chance we poor girls have. We don’t often get such an oppor- 
tunity for showing ourselves off. All the gentlemen in the county 
are here.’ 

‘I didn’t mean that,’ he said rather coldly. 

‘Shall I not get you a partner ?’ was a question often addressed 
to the Italian nobleman; but his thoughts wandered away to the 
bewitching dairymaid. He went rather mechanically through his 
duties, and was pronounced ‘vastly stupid.’ He found himself 
wandering away to that genteel ‘ bar’ where her duties were, and 
where glasses of champagne and cups of coffee were sold at 
ridiculous prices for the benefit of the charity. He noted that she 
was an attraction and brought customers, all the various gallants 
crowding to purchase, and even the ladies showing little signs of 
jealousy. But this was the pleasant equality of rustic manners and 
country life. A favoured, petted domestic! 

‘Yet, only a dairymaid!’ he often said angrily, provoked 
with himself; ‘I am ashamed.’ But he found himself there 
again, purchasing for the third or fourth time. 

‘How tired you must be!’ he said; ‘you are not going to 
serve drinks here the whole night long ?’ 

¢ What can I do?’ she answered ; ‘I should so like to dance a 
quadrille. But then, if I leave my post, I shall be blown up and 
perhaps lose my situation; then, what would become of me ?’ 

‘You would get another, without an instant’s delay! Every 
one would be only too eager to secure you,’ he added enthusiastically. 

She laughed heartily. ‘Oh, of course, there would be no 
difficulty there. And I dare say you would help me. Now, in 
your family, for instance ?—Eh ?’ 

He looked grave. ‘Oh nonsense! that is 

‘ Quite a different affair. I see,’ she said. ‘You wouldn’t be 
one of those who were so eager to secure me. You can use idle 
woids, empty compliments. Naturally, too, you would be ashamed 
to be seen talking to me or dancing with me, a poor dairymaid?’. 
- £Not at all,’ he said hesitatingly. 

‘I tell you what! Ill try you. Come, I'll go and get leave; 
they won’t refuse me. I'll make a special exception for you.’ 
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He was in confusion. 

‘I fear,’ he said, ‘that would hardly do—hardly. I vow and 
declare nothing would give me greater delight, but how it would 
be taken, in this place——’ 

‘How taken—Ah! You think I don’t know how to waltz. 
But I do, and very well, they tell me.’ 

‘I am quite certain of that.’ 

‘ Then, let us try.’ 

Now, the idea of being seen going round with a dairymaid—no 
—he could scarcely bring his mind down to that. He shook his head. 

‘Very well,’ said the rustic maid, probably piqued at her ad- 
vances being thus received. ‘Say no more about it. I see it was 
wrong, or perhaps you are stiff. Yet there’s that young Life- 
guardsman, Sir George; I am sure hell not be ashamed—Sir 
George!’ 

He came running over. 

‘ Well,’ she said, smiling, ‘ I am not so tired now; so, if you are 
still willing, Sir George, and are not ashamed of a dairymaid——’ 

‘ That’s right,’ he said ; ‘enchanted, Iam sure. Come along!’ 

And away they both set off, plunging into the eddying sea of 
a waltz, and borne round in its pleasant billows. 

‘This is all most extraordinary,’ said Rodney to himself. 

Then he saw her friend and fellow saleswoman, one of the 
young-lady patronesses, and asked her eagerly : 

‘I want to ask you a question—that dairymaid yonder—— ’ 

‘Oh, doesn’t she look pretty!’ said she. ‘ We all like her so— 
and are so sorry to lose her.’ 

* Going to lose her!’ he repeated ; ¢‘ how ?’ 

‘She’s going to be married. A curious story. But a good 
match—for her as well as for him. She has got money, has Rosy, 
a good deal too.’ 

‘Rosy!’ he repeated—‘ Cowslip, isn’t it ? She has money, you 
say! Savings,’ he murmured mechanically, for he was thinking 
of something else. ‘She is too young to have saved.’ 

‘Oh, of course not. It was all her father’s.’ 

The young damozel was then whirled away—and he could ask 
no more. 


IV. 

Gorn¢ to be married ! 

‘Well,’ said he to himself, ‘after that! She is a flirt. He 
will have a nice time of it. But what could one expect from one 
of her class? <A dairymaid!’ Again he said to himself, for the 
dozenth time, that *‘ he was ashamed of himself.’ 
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‘Yet, how wonderfully she dances!’ he said, as he followed her 
and the Life-guardsman; ‘as weil as any of these ladies. A 
graceful creature, truly. A fool I was, indeed, not to dance with 
her. But there’s the way I always let every chance slip from me, 
You see he wasn’t ashamed to dance with her.’ 

Now the dance had stopped. Here she was—beside him 
again. 

‘TI enjoyed that somuch! You see I come back to you as to 
my chaperon. I have been asked three or four times since, so 
you see all the world isn’t ashamed to dance with me.’ 

‘Don’t go,’ he said; ‘I want to speak to you seriously. I hear 
you are to be married,’ he said abruptly. ‘So, all this time you 
have been keeping that secret, and amusing yourself. What 
people women are! You are all the same!’ 

‘Why, what have I done now to you?’ she said—in some 
astonishment. ‘ Recollect how short a time I have known you. 
When a poor girl gets a good offer, why shouldn’t she take 
it, as well as these other young ladies? Would you be so un- 
reasonable— ’ 

He broke out impatiently. 

‘ What is all this? What are you—what does it mean? Why 
do you speak in that injured way? I know there is something 
mysterious about you. I must know more. Tell me—do tell me 
—about this marriage, and why you concealed it from me?’ 

‘It is very hard,’ she said, ‘ to resist so pathetic an appeal for 
confidence. But why shouldn’t I tell you? May I ask your ad- 
vice on it ?’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ he said, with an ardour that made her 
laugh. ‘ 

‘And it will be good disinterested advice—unselfish, mind ?’ 

‘Oh! There again!’ he broke out, ‘ what a way you speak! 
No dairymaid, human or divine, ever did, in that way.’ 

‘Well, I do,’ she said calmly. ‘But help me. You are a 
man that knows and has seen the world. I am, as I told you, en- 
gaged to be married. But—and now for the confidence—I don’t 
really want to be.’ 

‘Then they shan’t force you,’ he said, ‘and it need not be. 
This is a free country.’ 

‘ That’s all very well,’ she answered. 

‘Come with me,’ he said, ‘let us get away out of this crowd— 
and you'll tell me the whole story, confidentially.’ 

The pretty dairymaid quietly put her arm in his with the dig- 
nity of the other ladies, and went with him across the crowded room 
to a sort of illuminated greenhouse. Our hero fancied all were 
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staring at him with wondering eyes, and he would have preferred 
a more retired or circuitous route. But after a faint effort he 
strode across courageously enough. 

‘Are you still ashamed to be seen with a humble dairymaid 
on your arm? Surely I behave as well and look as ladylike as 
some of the others ?’ 

‘Indeed you do—and that is what puzzles, what bewilders me. 
That is what I have come here to know, and you must tell 
me, after you have told me all the rest. We mustn’t forget 
that,’ 


Ve 


Ir was now about one in the morning. The ball was in full 
swing and motion, a soothing—entrancing, some of the young 
ladies thought it—-Waldteufel waltz was playing. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I am waiting—advise the poor dairymaid— 
a mere rustic girl.’ 

‘If you don’t like him,’ he said gravely, ‘ break it off; nothing 
but unhappiness could come of such a union.’ 

She smiled. ‘ That’s like what they say in a novel or in a 
play, “ Nothing but unhappiness could come of such a union.” 
Then, you see, what is to become of me?’ 

‘You would be more friendless still, in that case. Who is this 
man, this ogre, that you are in terror of ?’ 

*I_don’t know him,’ 

‘ What is he like?’ 

‘I don’t know either. You see, my people arranged it long 
ago. I am to be a sort of victim. He may be old or young— 
plain or beautiful. They assure me he is all that my fancy could 
paint him; that is satisfactory, but, as you know, that won’t do. 
Further, I must decide at once, for he is coming soon, and is 
actually on his way to my father’s Louse to claim my promise.’ 

‘ How strange,’ thought he. ‘ The same thing repeating itself 
in upper and lower classes indifferently.’ 

‘You don’t tell me what I am to do?’ she said again. 

‘I can tell you nothing,’ he said desperately. ‘ Better not ask 
me what I would advise. I cannot doit. I know what I would 
wish—but what shall I say? Iam as cruelly situated as you are. 
Otherwise—from the difference in our positions—I may speak to 
you with perfect frankness, and in a way I would not to others. 
Were I free—as, unhappily, Iam not—I would myself come to 
your aid in this situation, and would find a way which might 
rescue you—if you were willing to adopt it. I know what an out- 
cry there is about such things, and the sort of religion there is that 
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there can be nothing righteous in one class descending to another ; 
I don’t think so, I don’t believe in such things. But, indeed, 
about you there is something so mysterious, I cannot fathom it. 
Once more tell me, what does it all mean ?’ 

She shook her head drolly. 

‘What you are aiming at, I cannot imagine. Yov surely 
don’t mean, “‘ I cannot marry you, my pretty maid!” I won’t re- 
peat her proper answer, which you know very well.’ 

‘TI don’t care about that ; it’s not my answer, he said. ‘ That 
was my meaning. If I could be free, I would ask you—there ! 
and you might answer as you please. All I want to know is, if 
you were free, and you were released from this market-gardener or 
grazier, would you think of me?’ 

How she laughed! 

‘Oh, but then you—you are bound also. If you were free, 
what would you do?’ 

‘ Haven’t I told you, and made confession? I can be free, and 
so can you. Where is this market-gardener or grazier? We can 
pay off his claims. These fellows have no sentiment.’ 

She looked round with a very comic expression on her face. 

‘I fear he would not consent. He is a man you could not 
make an offer of that kind to. You know it as well as I do.’ 

‘Ido! Whoishe? What’s his name ?’ 

‘Cxcit Ropney.’ 


So the little comedy ended. 

The dairymaid was on a visit with some friends, and, as the 
reader will have guessed, had been trying on her fancy dress at 
the lodge, when Cecil first saw her: 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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I was eighteen years of age when poor father died and left me 
with myself and a stationer’s shop to take care of. Mother had 
left him before I could remember what mother was like. She had 
come a delicate young woman from the Devonshire valleys, and 
London air and London shop life were the death of her in two years, 
my father had often told me. I think it was the regret of his 
life that he had ever brought her to London; I know it was the 
sorrow of his life that she had left him—left him with a sickly child 
to call him father too and to be christened by her name. It was 
thought by his neighbours that I should soon follow my mother, 
but I struggled on despite all prophecies, had every complaint in 
turns under the sun, was given up in each, and yet fought through 
most wonderfully. At eighteen years of age, though not a strong 
young woman—on the contrary, a somewhat pale-faced, black-eyed 
staring girl—I saw the old man out! It was his own hard phrase, 
not mine—a wondering kind of remark that this should be so, 
being often on his dear thin lips in the last stages of his illness. 

‘IT have not made a will, Kitty,’ he said a day or two before 
he died, ‘ because there’s nothing to dispute, and I have nothing 
to leave but the stock in trade, which is neither large nor valuable. 
It has just kept the two of us; keeping you alone, you may be 
able to saye from it some ten or fifteen pounds a year if the 
library books hold together a bit longer, though their backs will 
want a deal of gluing.’ 

‘Don’t talk of all this now, dad.’ 

‘It’s business, my dear Kitty,’ he replied, ‘and I was always a 
business man. I should have made a will, if there had been any- 
thing to leave you, dear, of course. I’m sorry that there isn’t.’ 

‘Pray don’t say any more. The doctor said you were not to 
talk too much.’ 

‘T shall have a lot to say to-morrow, though,’ he said, with a 
twitching at the corners of his mouth, which I could almost fancy 
might have been a smile with a little stronger effort. 

Poor dad! He did not smile again; he did not speak ever 
any more. The morrow came and found him lying grim and 
unconscious, and two days afterwards the little shop in Sappho 
Street, Drury Lane, put up three of its shutters before the dingy 
note-paper and envelopes, the slate-pencils, slates, and wafers, the 
fancy stationery in general, and announced to the struggling world 
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without doors that Jonas Clatterbridge had retired permanently 
from a business which Mr. Humphreys said had never been ‘ great 
shakes.’ 

‘I should think he was well out of it,’ Mr. Humphreys added 
too, a little contemptuously ; but then Mr. Humphreys was a butcher, 
and had made a deal of money out of bad meat in general, and 
was the owner of the next four shops in Sappho Street, my father’s 
being one of them. Mr. Humphreys was looked up to in Sappho 
Street, though I did not care for him myself, and poor father had 
once called him a pig. That was in very hard times one year, 
when the rent was not easy to pay, and Mr. Humphreys said he 
should put the brokers in if he was kept waiting after Saturday 
night, which he was not, for father sold his watch and chain, and 
mother’s, too, I think, and so distraint was saved us. 

We did not like Mr. Humphreys after that ; we set him down 
for a very hard, unsympathetic man, and were only barely civil to 
him. But perhaps we were hard on Humphreys in our turn; it was 
as difficult to make sure of his character as it is of anybody’s, for 
that matter, even one’s own; for when father lay ill, and people 
in Sappho Street were curious and inquiring, Mr. Humphreys 
came in every morning as soon as the shutters were down, and his 
son Peter came also, before he went to business, to ask after father’s 
health, and Mrs. Humphreys sent in beef-tea and a sweetbread— 
with her love to Kitty, and her trust that I was keeping a good 
heart—many and many a time till all was over. 

And when it was all completely over, and the shutters were 
down again, and I had begun to discover how very much alone I 
was in the world, and what a great responsibility the little shop 
seemed now that it was wholly on my hands, the Humphreys still 
remained on a neighbourly footing with me. Perhaps Peter 
Humphreys, junior, was a shade too neighbourly considering all 
things, for I began to fancy that he was too regular a customer, 
and far more interested in my stock in trade than a young 
bachelor had any need to be. He was the only son of my land- 
lord, rosy-cheeked and sleeky somewhat, under five feet four in 
stature, not handsome certainly, and with two little dark eyes so 
unpleasantly close together that it was impossible to look anything 
but crafty and calculating with them, try how he would to hinder 
it, and I believe he did try sometimes very hard indeed. Young 
Humphreys, as he was designated in Sappho Street, had not been 
brought’ up to the butchering business; on the contrary, he had 
been carefully trained to have a soul above it by a proud, unwise, 
weak little mother, with a faith in her son’s cleverness not 
warranted by any outward and visible sign which it was in the 
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power of anyone else who knew him to detect. Young Humphreys 
had been brought up to look down on people in a retail line of 
business, and it was considered by his mother, and after a while by 
his father, that a big wholesale office was about the best thing for 
Peter’s expanding genius, So young Humphreys was articled to 
Messrs. Treacle, Slosh and Waters, the great brewers, who con- 
descended to accept as premium the sum of five hundred of Mr. 
Humphreys’ hard-earned sovereigns in order to allow Peter to 
wander helplessly about the brewery and try and pick up anything 
in the way of that information which Messrs. Treacle, Slosh and 
Waters had not in any way contracted to impart when pocketing 
the butcher’s money. And Peter picked up nothing but bad 
language from the men and extravagant tastes from his brother- 
pupils, also striving very ineffectually to pick up something in a 
straggling barn-fowl fashion. He kept his own time at ‘ business,’ 
and worked or not according to his inclinations, which, it must be 
confessed, were towards perfect repose and peace when not directed 
energetically to billiards at the Hogshead Hotel opposite, and to 
heavy bets upon ‘ the striker.’ 

‘I don’t think he’s going on altogether right,’ said Mrs. Hum- 
phreys one day to me; ‘he’s never at home of an evening now. 
He’s always in the streets, or at the billiard rooms, or the Lord 
knows where.’ 

‘ Perhaps he'll get wiser as he gets older,’ I ventured to suggest. 

*I hope he will,’ the mother answered. ‘If he could only find 
some nice young woman to like him—lI wouldn’t mind who it was 
—I’m sure he would settle down, for he’s as tractable as a 
lamb.’ 

‘Is he?’ 

‘Does he not call here before he goes to the brewery, Kitty ?’ 
Mrs. Humphreys asked me so quickly that I almost blushed. 

‘He buys a great many lead pencils for the business. I often 
wonder what he does with them all, or what they are to do with 
beer.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. He’s a clever lad; but,’ Mrs. Humphreys 
remarked, ‘I wish his father thought a little more of him, and 
didn’t make his life a misery by asking every blessed* night he 
comes home, how he’s a-getting on now? It’s very aggravating 
to the boy.’ 

‘Especially if he’s not getting on,’ I ventured to remark. 

‘Oh! but he is, im the brewery, you may depend upon that, 
Kitty. But out of the brewery, I should like to see him more 
steady-like, I must say.’ 

This was all the conversation between Mrs. Humphreys and me, 
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but it set me thinking very deeply. It told me that the butchers 
were not so proud as I had thought them, and that perhaps they 
were disposed to patronise me, even to take pity on my orphanage 
and find a husband for me in young Peter Humphreys, if Peter 
and I were willing. But I did not like Peter a great deal, pos- 
sibly not at all, and the prospect of Peter’s coming into all his 
father’s property one day, and setting up a brewery of his own, did 
not tempt me with a dream of greatness. 

Poor dad had been dead about three months when the preced- 
ing dialogue occurred. They had been three busy months with me, 
and I was grateful for them, for they had saved me from fretting 
overmuch. I was lonely enough, I felt that I had not a friend in 
the world; and though life in Sappho Street, eternal life in Sappho 
Street, seemed hardly worth the desperate fight it was, nevertheless 
the struggle had done me good. If the boy Mike was troublesome 
and careless, still it was someone to scold when the papers were 
delivered to the wrong customers, and the ‘ Baptist Messenger ’ was 
left at the public-house instead of the ‘ Sporting Life’; and even 
in its own wise way, Mike’s putting the corner of the shutter 
through the top pane of glass came to me like a blessing which 
roused my spirits and sent my blood, as ‘ Wix’s Penny Novelettes ’ 
say, coursing through my veins. 

Then there were all the rickety books of the three-volume sets 
to strengthen by glue and pack-thread, and it was quite the mid- 
summer quarter before I had got dear dad’s debts in and the shop 
in fair working order, and I could feel as if the place belonged to 
me. 
Presently I found the time—ah! and the heart too—to put 
my father’s things in order, to open his desk, pack up his clothes, 
arrange or destroy all the letters-and papers he had left behind 
him, and which he had had an old-fashioned pleasure in hoarding, 
and which, should anything happen to me, I thought I shouldn’t 
like to fall into the hands of strangers. Hence I set myself a new 
task in the evenings after the shop was shut and Mike had gone 
home for the night, or was waiting at the pit door of the Olympic 
for a surreptitious chance of sneaking in with a few street friends, 
who were partial to theatrical performances, when the check-taker’s 
back was turned. By degrees I got matters ‘neat and tidy,’ and 
burned hundreds of old letters—even the love-letters of the mother 
I had never known, and yet whom I seemed to love so much—and 
docketed those papers and accounts which seemed worth reserving 
for a while, And at the bottom of one big box, which had been 
almost exclusively devoted to the epistolary correspondence of old 
times, I came suddenly upon a mystery—a treasure-trove—a some- 
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thing not to be solved, or even guessed at. It was at the very 
bottom of the box, placed there to be out of observation, out of the 
way, out of temptation even, who knows, when times were bad and 
business was slack, and Humphreys the butcher was clamouring 
for his rent. 

It was a long blue office-like envelope—there were dozens of 
them downstairs, and they had been part of our unsaleable stock 
for many years now—and on it was written in my father’s hand- 
writing, ‘ Kept here 1x Trust ror Sanpy. Mipsummer Day, 1866.’ 
It was sealed, but as it was necessary to know what was in trust 
for Sandy, and who Sandy was—as I was sole executor, legatee, and 
what not, despite my not having troubled Somerset House with 
any claim to my little estate in the Sappho Street business—I 
broke the seal and examined the contents of the envelope. There 
was no letter within, not a scrap further of any information 
printed or written, only—onty !—the sum of five hundred pounds 
in Bank of England notes; new Bank of England notes they 
seemed, but they bore the date of May 1866, and had been 
evidently lying at rest, almost from the day of their birth, at the 
bottom of the mysterious big box. 

This was a leaf out of a fairy story to me at first, and I felt 
for a few moments that some good genius had made me suddenly 
rich, and that lo! with a touch of the wand, all the struggles for 
one’s daily bread were over for good. I was the heiress of Sappho 
Street, and the rose-coloured light was streaming into Drury Lane 
and steeping my new and altered existence in the most glowing 
colours. All this, as I have said, for a few moments, and then 
came the consciousness of the sum not being any money that I 
could touch, or had a right to touch,—that this fabulous amount 
was lying here in trust for Sandy, waiting for him to come and 
fetch away ! 

‘I should have made a will, if there had been anything to 
leave you, dear,’ were almost the last words which my father had 
said to me, and he would not have been likely to forget a sum of 
money beyond the brightest dreams of his prosperity. This had 
been Sandy’s fortune, not his own, and it could not by any theory 
be considered mine. It was trust money, and not to be touched, 
or thought of, if possible, again. 

But who was Sandy? And why had he stolen away in Mid- 
summer 1866 and not been heard of again? And why had my 
father not spoken of this mysterious individual, had never in all 
his long life with me as daughter, friend, confidante, and general 
housekeeper, alluded to the person who had left him in charge of 
so much money? And lastly, where was Sandy now, and why had 
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he left all his money behind him before vanishing away like a 
ghost? I re-sealed the envelope very carefully—first taking the 
numbers and dates of- the notes with a preciseness which was 
worthy of a bank clerk—and then, with some grave doubts as to 
the safety of the receptacle provided for the treasure, let the 
packet rest again where it had remained undisturbed and profitless 
for the last fourteen years, taking no interest to itself. If Sandy 
should step in one fine day to No. 49 Sappho Street and ask for 
the interest as well as the principal—if my father had exceeded 
his instructions when he had written ‘Kept here in trust for 
Sandy, and if Sandy should be angry at the unbusiness-like 
character of the whole proceedings, what was to be done ? 

I fancied that had my father been spared to speak to me again 
after talking of my future prospects that last sad night of us 
together, I should have learned the history of Sandy; I am sure 
it was on his mind when he faltered forth ‘I shall have a lot to 
say to-morrow, though,’ and then the morrow never came! 

I tried to get the matter out of my head, but it was difficult 
work for many weeks—it was always beyond my power to dismiss 
it altogether, the discovery had been so strange, and the matter of 
the money lying idle there so much stranger still. I felt at first 
like one burdened with a guilty secret, weighed down by some- 
thing that was heavy and awful on the mind. It was not likely 
that I could wholly forget this sum of money’s being in the house, 
with me for its sole protector, or the fact that it was enjoined, 
unless I misunderstood my dead father’s meaning utterly, that it 
should wait in Sappho Street the coming of its owner. 

What if I should be robbed of it one night, or one afternoon 
or evening when I had gone to church? was another thought to 
distress me, although it was not‘probable that any human being 
Of felonious proclivities would imagine me to be in possession of 
such riches, and still less probable that I should take anyone into 
my confidence. And by degrees I got used to possession, and 
less nervous, and became less thoughtful of the peculiarity of my 
position—at times forgetting the whole matter for many days, 
just as my father had done before me. 

There was another subject to distract my thoughts also— 
the marked attentions of Peter Humphreys, junior. There was no 
disguising the fact at last—though I should have liked to smother 
it—that Peter was really in love with me. I tried not to believe 
it likely—for I did not admire Peter at all, or Peter’s manners, 
and should not have had time for love-making, even if I had 
cared for him, which was never, never possible. I was not romantic, 
I looked at things practically, mine being a practical life—and yet 
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the pecuniary advantages of marrying Peter were certainly great 
at first sight, and the young lady at the baker’s over the way 
would have given her head and ears for my chances. I had been 
almost sure of that, before Peter told me so himself when he had 
made a clean breast of the state of his feelings late one evening, 
lolling all over the new Heralds and Journals, and smelling of 
Scotch whisky. 

But I declined the proposal, flattering as it was to me. I did 
not want to get married—I had never seen any one in Sappho 
Street that seemed worth the bother of it—and I felt firmly con- 
vinced that had I even considered Peter an eligible match, he 
would have drunk more and more, got more and more indolent 
and careless, and finally have spent every farthing of his father’s 
money—just as it did happen years afterwards without my having 
to share his troubles, Heaven be praised. 

Still, for some time after his proposal, I had to be troubled 
very much by Peter Humphreys. He would not take No for an 
answer ; he was sure girls were all changeable, and did not know 
their own minds, he said, and he called about twice a week—like 
his father’s man for ‘ orders ’—-to learn if I had aitered my mind 
yet, and he sent in his mother every Sunday morning with a 
similar inquiry. 

Yes, I suppose Peter was head over heels in love with me, 
he acted su foolishly, and yet with a pertinacity that would have 
made his fortune in any line of business—and I was growing a 
pretty girl. There, I own it candidly, the reader perceives; and 
after all, what is the use of only hinting that I was well-favoured, 
when I know that I actually was pretty? I don’t think I was 
vain of it, I don’t think I thought much of the fact even, till 
Peter came in of an early morning or an evening—he preferred 
the evening at last—and told me I was the beauty of Drury Lane, 
and fit to be a duchess, and tried very hard to come round me by 
his flattering tongue. 

Peter was trying to come round me, I remember, late one 
autumn evening, when a very tall, square-shouldered gentleman 
plunged with two or three heavy steps into the shop, and said in a 
quick, deep voice— 

‘Is Mr. Clatterbridge in?’ 

‘ Mr. Clatterbridge !’ I said with a little gasp of pain. 

‘ Yes—I should like to see him for a few moments, please.’ 

‘Oh! would you, though!’ cried Peter with an unfeeling 
laugh that completely turned me against him then, if I hadn’t 
been completely turned before ; ‘ I don’t think you would, old man.’ 

c 
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‘Who are you calling old man?’ said the other almost fiercely, 
and Peter grinned again and said :— 

‘No offence, I hope.’ 

‘Oh! no offence. But can I’—he began again, bowing to 
me, and then he stopped, seeing a look upon my face which told 
all the truth perhaps, for he did not repeat his question. Still I 
answered him. 

‘ My father died last spring, sir.’ 

He did not answer at once. He stood with his hands in the 
pockets of the light overcoat he wore, and seemed to be consider- 
ing the news. 

‘Indeed!’ he said. 

‘Did you come upon any particular business ?’ 

‘I wanted to take out a subscription for your library, that’s 
all, he answered very quickly now. 

‘Thank you, sir. It’s half-a-crown a quarter.’ 

* Here’s a year’s subscription, then. I think Ill take it by the 
year, he added, as I looked up surprised. : 

‘Very well, sir. What name—and address?’ I said. 

I treated the matter calmly, but I was excited and elated. 
With the exception of Mrs. Humphreys, and the bedridden father 
of Mr. Steane, at the sheep’s head-manufactory round the corner, 
I had no subscribers to the library. 

‘What. name—and address!’ he repeated slowly. ‘Oh! 
Brampton—Charing Cross Hotel, at present.’ 

‘ Brampton—Charing Cross Hotel. Yes, sir.’ 

It was a strange address—and a big address—to put down in 
my little book, but I was still calm over the transaction, looking, 
as I entered it in my best smal] hand, as if I were quite used to 
grand folk subscribing to the Sappho Street collection. 

‘And what book will you take, sir?’ I asked. 

‘Oh! I’m not particular. Have you got any poetry books ?’ 

‘We are never asked for poetry—but there are a few volumes 
on the top shelf, there.’ 

*T'll take one.’ 

¢ Which poet will F 

‘Oh! it don’t matter in the least. They’re all in rhyme, I 
suppose. This will do.’ 

He reached a small volume from the shelf to which I had 
pointed—it was on his side of the counter—and then with a brisk 
‘good evening’ walked out of the shop. 

‘That’s a queer customer, and no mistake,’ said Peter; ‘did 
you notice how he caught me up ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said very thoughtfully. 
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¢ A Red Indian I should think he was.’ 

‘He was rather red.’ 

‘Fancy a toff at the Charing Cross Hotel coming into our 
street for 2 book to read. “A poetry book,” as he called it. My 
eye!’ 

‘What’s the matter with it, Peter?’ 

‘Matter with what ?’ 

‘Your eye.’ 

‘Oh! you're always catching me up,’ said Peter querulously. 
‘You're always hard on me, Kitty. You haven’t made up your 
mind yet, I suppose ?’ 

‘There, don’t let us have any nonsense this evening. Here’s 
Mike come to put the shutters up. Good-night.’ 

‘Oh! good-night.’ 

And Peter went away a little ‘ tiffed -—he always left me ina 
fretful mood, as a rule, so his manner did not in any way distress me. 
But the new subscriber’s did. I could not get the man out of my 
head—he troubled me when I began to think—he gave rise to a 
suspicion even, but that I kept to myself, being resolved to wait 
and let no outward manner of my own betray to him, or any one, 
what was in my thoughts, 

He would come again, I was quite certain, and the next even- 
ing, at an earlier hour somewhat, and before Peter had had what he 
called his last ‘nip’ of whisky for the night, in he came again 
with his ‘ poetry book’ under his arm. 

‘T’ll trouble you to change this, Miss Clatterbridge,’ he said, 
placing the volume upon the counter. 

‘Certainly. What would you like in exchange ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ he answered doubtfully. ‘What can 
you recommend ?’ 

‘In poetry ?’ 

‘ N—no,’ he said with a shudder ; ‘I don’t think I'll have any 
more poetry’ 

‘Novels ?* I suggested. 

‘No—they’re not in my line,’ he replied. ‘How are you off 
for cookery-books ?’ 

‘ Cookery-books !” 

‘Yes—they’re always amusing. I would have given fifty 
pounds for a first-rate cookery-book—a hundred pounds—ten 
years or so ago.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘You see, I was in an out-of-the-way part of Australia—with 
a gold-hunting gang—and the cooking was the trouble of our 
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lives,’ he explained. ‘I have always had a great respect for a 
cookery-book ever since.’ 

‘I am sorry there is not one in the library.’ 

‘Oh! it doesn’t matter in the least. I suppose you've a 
volume of sermons ?’ 

I looked at him critically. Was he making fun of me and 
my small surroundings? Was all this part of a weak little joke 
to embarrass me and pass away his time? Had he no reason— 
no fair reason—for coming to Sappho Street, and had my vivid 
imagination carried me away ? 

He bore my scrutiny very well, looking back at me with a pair 
of steady, rather large grey eyes. It was an honest look—not the 
leer of the prowler or loafer, a look with no sense of fun in it, 
rather with an expression of sadness, kept under by strong will. 
Altogether it was an earnest, even a handsome face at which I 
gazed, despite its sternness, hardness, and the redness that an 
Australian sun had burned into it. I did not distrust him, but I 
-was sure that the motive for his coming to Sappho Street and 
subscribing to my library had yet to be announced to me, and I 
fancied I knew what the motive would prove to be in time. 

‘I like reading sermons, if they’re good ones and straightfor- 
ward. I can call to mind the time when a sermon once did a 
deal of good—a wonderful deal of good’ he repeated, ‘ you would 
searcely believe it, knowing what a heap of rubbish there is in 
sermons generally. But that did—straight away.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it. I'll see if. , 

‘Yes—all right. I’m in no particular hurry about the sermons, 
though—I'll call to-morrow, when you have had time to look the 
books over. They’re a seedy lot of volumes, take them altogether,’ 
he added. 

‘ Yes, they’re old and worn now.’ 

‘You have been here some time, perhaps ? ’ 

Was he approaching the real motive of his presence at last? I 
felt my heart beating a little more rapidly, though outwardly [ 
preserved my composure very well. 

‘ Yes—a great number of years.’ 

‘I don’t see that. You haven’t had a great number of years 
set down to your account yet.’ 

‘ Well—all the years I have had, then.’ 

‘Born here?’ 

‘ Yes—born here.’ 

‘And your mother and father died here, I suppose ? 

‘Yes.’ 

Your father—was he—~’ 
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He stopped as Peter Humphreys, with a frown, came swagger- 
ing into the shop. He looked annoyed at the interruption and 
frowned too—or at least the grave expression of his face took a 
deeper shade. . 

‘ Good evening, Kitty,’ said Peter to me; ‘ quite well, I hope?’ 

* Quite well, thank you.’ 

He did not take any notice of Mr. Brampton, save to puff the 
smoke of a very fat cigar at him, and Mr, Brampton did not appear 
to notice him. 

‘Tl call for the book to-morrow,’ said my subscriber, and then 
with a sudden elevation of his hat to me that took me by surprise 
—for he had seemed of too rough and brusque a texture for the 
minor courtesies of society—he went away. 

‘I don’t like that chap,’ said Peter, before the chap in question 
had got quite out of the shop. 

‘ What is your objection to him ?’ 

‘I can see his little game fast enough. He’s a devilish clever 
fellow who can get over me, or knows more of the world than I do,’ 
he said; ‘I haven’t been walking with my eyes shut all my life, I 
can tell you.’ 

‘ What ‘s his little game, Peter, do you think ?’ 

‘Oh! you’re mighty innocent, like all the girls!’ cried Peter 
with bitter irony; ‘you can’t imagine such a thing, oh, dear no! 
Well, he’s sneaking after you—that’s his game.’ 

‘Is it?’ I replied. 

‘Is it!’ he repeated angrily ; ‘ yes, you know it is. What’s a 
fellow like that want skulking down this beastly, slummy neigh- 
bourhood for ?—what does he want subscribing for twelve months 
to those broken-backed, dog’s-eared, trumpery old books? He 
won’t humbug me with his excuses, and he won’t come here much 
longer interfering with me, either. Mark my words, now.’ 

This was assuming a right over my actions and over the 
management of my business that was unwarrantable, and though I 
had my own doubts of the bona-fide nature of Mr. Brampton’s 
subscription, I did not feel called upon to express them very 
clearly to Peter Humphreys. 

‘It’s no business of yours, at all events, Peter, whether he comes 
or not, or what he comes for,’ I said severely. 

‘I beg your pardon—but it is my business,’ he replied. 

‘I am not aware of it.’ 

‘I'm not going to be cut out by a fellow old enough to be 
your father, just because he’s passing himself off as a toff, cried 
Peter more warmly still. ‘I’m not going to be chucked over like 
an old glove, and have that beefy-faced cove lolloping here just 
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when it suits him. T’ll kill him first. Ill kill anybody who 
comes here after you. Blest if I don’t!’ 

‘Peter, you have been drinking, or you would never talk like 
this,’ I cried indignantly. 

‘Tm not going to have you encourage that chap. I——~’ 

‘Peter—go home directly. You're not sober, I’m sure. I 
shall run into your father’s, if you insult me any more.’ 

Peter was afraid of his father, who was volcanic also, although 
there was a method in his ravings which at times could be heard 
half down Sappho Street, and occasionally brought a few score of 
inquisitive people round the shop door. And he always raved 
over the delinquencies of his son and heir, whose complete disin- 
heritance he threatened regularly twice a month. 

‘I have said my say!’ Peter remarked inelegantly, ‘ and if he 
comes here much oftener, he'll be found weltering in his gore; 
that’s all.’ 

But Mr. Brampton came the next day—this time in the fore- 
noon, as though the happy idea had suggested itself to him that the 
demand for newspapers would have subsided, the books have all 
been borrowed or returned, and that Peter Humphreys would be in 
some business or other out of the way till after office-hours. In 
the daylight he looked more sunburnt than ever, more rugged 
and stern of feature altogether, but I did not think him quite old 
enough to be my father, as Peter had remarked very nastily last 
night. Certainly a man not more than forty years of age. Not 
dreadfully old, that is. 

Remembering all that Peter had said or implied, I was coldly 
polite and extremely business-like. I hardly knew why; for Peter 
was nothing to me, and this man was a mystery that required 
solving. I took no romantic girl’s credit for my good looks for his 
appearance here so regularly—I knew there was no love, no idle 
man’s furtive fancy for my company, no personal attraction for 
him; there was much weightier business in hand, and very close 
at hand, and this man was surely Sanpy ! 

Yes, I was certain of it, and therefore watchful of him, and 
curious, and he was watchful too, and possibly suspicious, and 
very much on guard. I was convinced that he was very much on 
guard. 

I pushed the volume of sermons across the counter to him 
immediately he came into the shop. 

‘ What’s this ?’ he said, surprised. 

‘ The sermons you were anxious about last evening.’ 

‘Oh! ah!—yes, Thank you.’ 
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Then he stood and stared at me again, and I could only 
pretend to be unaware that he was staring. 

‘This must be a melancholy sort of business,’ he said suddenly. 

‘Not at all—to me.’ 

‘There’s no life in it—although all your life has been in it, 
I think you said?’ 

‘ Yes—all of it.’ 

‘You must be one easily contented,’ he remarked, ‘ at least, I 
think so. Don’t look offended, Miss Clatterbridge, ’m an old 
man to you—old enough to be your father—and I’ve a bad habit 
of speaking out.’ 

Old enough to be my father !—just what Peter said. 

‘I suppose I’m not very ambitious,’ I answered slowly, ‘and 
this is a living for me.’ 

‘I should not have thought it,’ he replied frankly. ‘Did your 
father make it pay?’ 

‘ He did not get into debt.’ 

‘Ah! he had private means, perhaps—a little snug sum put 
by, I would wager now, for a rainy day.’ 

He was approaching the great question—the mystery of some 
sixteen or seventeen years ago—and he did not think that I was 
in his secret. It had died with poor father, he believed—and he 
had come to Sappho Street to make certain, and to explain to me 
that he was anxious about his money left in trust, and to prove 
that it was his money, perhaps. 

I also played my own part cautiously now. I had to be 
convinced of this stranger’s identity. 

‘ No—my father was always very poor. Ido not believe,’ I said 
lightly, ‘that he ever had a five-pound note to spare—to put 
aside, at any period of his life.’ 

‘Poor old boy—hadn’t he?’ he murmured; ‘ and yet he was 
happy enough, I dare say.’ 

‘He was not an unhappy man.’ 

* You made his life happy, I should imagine.’ 

I coloured at this; he looked so very straightly into my face, 
just as if he had not meant it for a compliment, but thoroughly 
believed it. I wondered what Peter Humphreys would have said 
if he had heard him—and I wondered a minute or two afterwards 
why Peter’s mother, always a trifle inquisitive as well as kind, was 
standing outside her shop, and looking through the windows vf 
mine, as if keenly interested in the new number of the ‘ Weekly 
Slasher.’ Had Peter confided in his mother, and told her to keep 
an eye upon my new subscriber whilst he was ‘ brewing?’ It 
looked extremely like it, and it was like Peter’s little ways. 
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‘I did my best to make him happy,’ I replied. ‘I was all he 
had to think of, after mother’s death.’ 
’ €Yes—I know.’ 

‘You know!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Seven-and-twenty years ago,’ he replied, ‘I lived in Henrietta 
Street, and that’s why I have returned to have a look at the 
places about here. For, upon my soul, a man’s very like a cat, 
and he loves the old houses, and the old streets, and the scenes of 
his old life, and comes sneaking round years afterwards to see if 
they who lived in them have changed as much as he has.’ 

‘ Seven-and-twenty years ago,’ I murmured, trying to reconcile 
the time with the date upon the envelope in the box upstairs. 

‘ Yes, I was a boy of twelve—and used to come here for tinsel 
for my pictures, and characters and scenes for my stage, and your 
father—he wasn’t married then—used to advise me what to buy, 
and always had a smile for me. I liked your father, not having 
much of a father of my own to care for, or to care for me.’ 

I did not understand him, but I sympathised with the sorrow 
in his face and the mournful tone of voice in which he spoke. 

‘It is very strange,’ I murmured. 

‘That I should come back?—not at all,’ he answered. ‘Your 
father was very kind to me, and used to cheer me up, and give 
me good advice when I was going a bit wild. I hardly expected 
to find him in Sappho Street when I returned, but I was not 
prepared to hear he was dead. He was not a middle-aged man when 
I last saw him seventeen years ago, and he stood at that door 
and said “ Good-bye, and good luck, Sandy,” as I went away.’ 

Sandy! Yes, this was Sandy, just as I had thought. But I 
was still upon my guard. 

‘Did you never write to him’?’ I asked. 

‘Never. I did not intend to stay away so long—I thought I 
should soon be back, and then I got into the wild parts of 
Australia amongst the diggers, and dug out gold enough to keep 
me all my life, whilst scores of poor devils—I beg your pardon 
—starved all round me and my pals. So you see, Miss Clatter- 
bridge,’ he added almost bitterly, ‘I was in luck’s way!’ 

‘ Ye—es,’ I answered doubtfully. 

‘ And that’s about the whole of the story ’—he concluded, ¢ all 
the “History and surprising adventures of Sandy Brampton,” as 
some of those circulating parties would say.’ 

He nodded towards my rows of books in a free and easy 
manner, but I was regarding him very intently. 

‘ All the history!’ I repeated. 

‘ Well—it’s an abridged edition, he replied, but I thought he 
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glanced askance at me now as if suspecting me, ‘there’s nothing 
further that would interest you.’ 

*T’m not quite sure of that.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘You knew my father,’ I said; ‘you could tell me more of 
him, and of his interest in you, I think.’ 

He was terribly on his guard still—fencing as it were with 
me, and almost distrusting me. 

‘Your father—oh! I don’t know that I could. Did he,’ he 
said acutely, ‘ever say anything about me to you ?’ 

‘ Not a word.’ 

‘No. I don’t suppose he would. What’s that ugly old 
woman bobbing about at the shop window for?’ he inquired 
suddenly. ‘ Do you know her?’ 

* Yes, that’s Peter’s mother.’ 

‘ Who’s Peter—that boosy youth who was here last night ?’ 

* Yes, that’s Peter,’ I replied. 

‘And you are engaged to him, perhaps ?’ 

‘Oh, dear, no. But you have no right ; 

‘To ask, of course not. I was your father’s friend, not yours— 
but you mustn’t mind a rough fellow like me, who has lost in the 
backwoods the little polish that he ever had. It wasn’t much,’ 
he added with a laugh, ‘at any time. Don’t mind me, and please 
don’t be offended with me.’ 

‘ Have you nothing more to ask?’ 

* Nothing more.’ 

‘Is there anything which you think I might tell you ?’ 

He reached out his hand—did it tremble a little ?—took up his 
volume of sermons, and tucked it under his arm. ‘As he never 
mentioned my name, poor fellow, I don’t see hov——’ 

‘He left a letter for you.’ 

‘For me! I—I—TI'll call and fetch it, then, some other time. 
That ugly old woman is still glaring and staring. Good morning,’ 
and Sandy Brampton was out of the shop and gone like a steam- 
engine down Sappho Street, where I could not follow him. 

Mrs. Humphreys, with her features slightly elevated in the 
air, as if she sniffed fire, or mischief, was before me ere I could 
recover my composure. 

‘ Who’s that gentleman, Kitty ?’ she asked almost dictatorially. 

‘One of my customers.’ 

‘ He takes a long while to be served,’ she remarked ; ‘ I hope, 
Kitty, you are not a-going to encourage anybody here, and forget 
my Peter?’ 

I could have said ‘Bother your Peter!’ but I did not. Mrs. 
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Humphreys had been kind to father in last year’s sickness, and I 
could excuse her right to question me, although she tried my 
temper not a little. 

‘I wish Peter would forget me,’ I said, ‘ for it really is no use, 
Mrs. Humphreys.’ 

‘ Your heart is fixed on another, I know it is. That man with 
the fiery face, who has just run away down the street as if he had 
stolen something ?’ Peter says——’ 

‘Pray don’t tell me what Peter says—only ask him to keep 
away.’ 

‘ You'll drive Peter to drink,’ she said in a warning voice. 

‘ He took to drinking long ago without my driving, poor fellow.’ 

‘He'd sober down, if yowd have him—you’d be the saving of 
him—and he hasn’t half such a red face as that man’s,’ 

‘ That man is nothing to me,’ I cried indignantly ; ‘ how cruel 
of you, Mrs. Humphreys, to jump to conclusions like that !’ 

‘I’m not a-jumpin’,’ she replied, ‘only I don’t like to see a 
young gal like you a-getting flighty and flirty, and throwing over 
old friends for puffect strangers. But I won’t say any more just 
now. I can hear that Humphreys a-bawling for me.’ 

And thanks to the vociferations of her husband, who, though 
shouting for his wife up the staircase of her own abode, was plainly 
audible next door, the interview was summarily cut short. 

In the evening Peter came and had a ‘few words’ with me 
again. His communicative mother had told him of Mr. Brampton’s 
coming, and he was once more furious, and raved and stamped 
about the shop until I ordered him to quit it. How dared he 
think that Mr. Brampton cared anything for me—a man so much 
older than I was, and in so different a position, and whom I had 
only seen three times in my life? What utter nonsense! I was 
very much hurt by all their suspicions, very much disposed to tell 
all the story, and then still more disposed not ; very much surprised 
that Mr. Brampton did not call again, but that days and days 
went by without a glimpse of him. I was beginning to be afraid 
that he had left England again, when one wet evening, as Mike 
was putting up the shutters, and I was at the door trying to 
imagine that there was fresh air in Sappho Street, and gasping just 
a little for it, he stood suddenly beside me. 

‘I have called for the letter,’ he said; ‘ may I come in?’ 

‘Yes, I think you may. I——’ 

‘Here, you fellow, to Mike, ‘come in the shop, when you've 
done those shutters. I’ve got a shilling for you.’ 

¢ Oh ! lor—bless us, I’ll come, sir,’ said Mike, breaking another 
top window on the instant, in his excitement and surprise. 
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‘He can wait in the shop. I have a job for the lad,’ Sandy 
explained; but I felt that it was out of consideration for me, and I 
was grateful for his forethought. People had remarkably long 
tongues in Sappho Street, and the Humphreys did not like me 
now, and thought that I was ‘forward.’ I was only very much 
frightened, and did not know what to do. And I was thankful 
that Peter, in his jealousy and spite, had taken the young lady at 
the baker’s opposite to the theatre that evening, and was alto- 
gether very attentive in that quarter now. 

‘Do you mind my coming into the parlour, if Mike sits here 
and waits forme? I shall not stop many minutes. Just to read 
your father’s letter, and go away.’ 

‘Very well,’ I answered somewhat timidly. 

He followed me into my little back parlour and left the door 
wide open. I went upstairs, found the letter addressed to Sandy, 
and came down again, nervous and trembling. He was looking 
very grave and stern, I thought, by the light of my little paraffin 
lamp ; he had sat down, put his hat on the table, and clasped his 
two big brown hands together very tightly. He stared at the 
envelope I brought into the parlour with me, but did not offer to 
take it. I could almost fancy he was turning pale. 

‘I think you can guess what is inside this letter,’ I said ; ¢ will 
you try ?’ 

‘I would rather you tell me,’ he responded. 

‘ After my father’s death, I found this in his box addressed 
simply, “‘ Kept here in trust for Sandy,”—and I opened it to see if I 
could find who Sandy was.’ 

He nodded but did not answer me. 

‘ There was no further information, but there was—— 

I had hoped that he would complete the sentence for me, but 
he was like a statue. 

‘You are the Sandy. Iam certain. But you will relieve me 
from a cruel suspense if you will tell me what was—what is— inside 
this envelope,’ I urged ; ‘ pray do.’ 

‘ Well,’ he replied at length, ‘a little money.’ 

‘A little?’ 

‘ How can I remember how much? what does it matter? It 
is all right, I know,’ he stammered. 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘ It is sure to be all right.’ 

‘You will tell me, I hope, what amount of money is here ?’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Because your manner makes me—makes me afraid,’ I faltered 
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forth, ‘as if you thought some of it might have been taken by my 
father in his poverty.’ 

‘Oh! no,’ he answered earnestly and very quickly, ‘don’t think 
that.’ 

‘ How much did you leave ?’ 

‘ Well, five hundred pounds,’ he confessed. 

‘Thank God! it is all right, then,’ I said, thrusting the 
envelope into his hand ; ‘there is the money. Why did you leave 
it with my father ?’ 

‘I did not want it.’ 

‘And why was it to be kept here—lying idle all this while?’ 

‘Say as a something to come back to, if I lost all my money 
abroad,’ he replied. ‘ Does not that seem a fair reason ?’ 

‘Yes. But is it the reason?’ 

He looked at me, then looked down and shook his head. 

‘No. It is not,’ he answered. 

‘ Well, perhaps I am too curious now,’ I said; ‘if so, forgive 
me.’ 

‘You are very kind, and honest and faithful like your father,’ 
he replied as he rose, ‘ and so, God bless you, girl.’ 

He held out his hand to me, and I put mine within it. 

‘I don’t think you'll see me any more—but I will write to you 
one letter telling you everything,’ he said ; ‘ there, is that fair?’ 

‘I would rather that you told me now,’ I murmured. 

‘Would you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

*I don’t think I could.’ 

‘ Try.’ 

‘ You would hate me very,much.’ 

* No—no, I would not.’ 

‘ Then, I'll tell you,’ he said suddenly ; ‘ but first—look here.’ 
He had taken the notes from the envelope, and to my horror and 
amazement he held them over the chimney of my lamp until they 
had caught fire, when he threw them into my empty grate, there 
to burn away. I shrank from him—it was so much like madness, 
or crime. 

‘ Were—were they forgeries?’ I asked in a husky whisper. 

‘No. Good Bank of England notes.’ 

‘ Then—why d 





‘Because, Miss Clatterbridge, I stole them!’ 

‘Oh! mercy—don’t say that.’ 

‘There, I said you would hate me! and I wanted your good 
opinion of me for a little while longer, whilst I stayed in Eng- 
land,’ he said. 
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‘Go on—I don’t hate you,’ I said with excitement; ‘why 
should I? You are sorry for the past—you are a repentant man 
—say that?’ 

‘I am repentant!’ he answered; ‘I was repentant years and 
years ago.’ 

‘Tell me how it was; and why you have burned this money, 
when the rightful owner might——’ 

‘They were paid years and years ago too. Read this.’ He 
took a letter from his breast-pocket and placed it in my hands. 
He had been prepared, then, to tell me all the truth. He had 
brought the evidence of truth with him to Sappho Street. I 
opened the letter and read as follows :— 


[ PRIVATE. ] 698 Threadneedle Street, 
July, 1870. 
Dear Sir,—We must confess ourselves pleased as well as surprised at the 
contents of your letter, and we hasten to acknowledge the receipt of the five 
hundred pounds, with interest at five per cent. per annum, which you have been 
good enough to remit. We are sure, from the tone of your letter—from your 
earnestness and frankness—from your avoidance of any attempt at mystery, and 
your placing yourself completely in our hands—that we are addressing one who 
is truly repentant for the wrong he has done us, and is striving in every way to 
make amends for his past errors. We must confess that suspicion was never 
directed towards yourself, and that the author of the robbery has remained a 
mystery to us to the present time. Under the circumstances of this restitution, 
we will keep your secret faithfully, although you make noconditions with us to 
that effect. 

We are, yours truly, 

HFAVYBALANCE, Deposit, & Co. 


Mr. Brampton : 
Blackbush Diggings, South Australia. 


P.S.—We have withdrawn from the Bank of England the numbers of the 
missing notes, which are now negotiable. 


‘Yes, it was atonement,’ I murmured. 

‘I placed myself in their hands,’ he said. ‘I was despairing, 
and I should have been glad had they sent out orders for my 
arrest. I was very tired of my life.’ 

¢ You should have been happier after this.’ 

‘ After a while, perhaps I was. But that was not the begin- 
ning of my reformation. I will tell you, for I want you—and 
very odd it is that I should do so—to think as well of me as you 
can. At all events, not to think worse of me than I deserve. Do 
you see ?’ 

‘Yes. I think I do. 

‘I was always fond of your father, I have said. I never lost 
sight of him whilst I was in England. I came to him for advice 
even after I was a man and unhappy at home, where I had been 
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never treated well. But that does not matter now; that belongs 
to the bygones. I became a merchants’ clerk, and I then seemed 
to go altogether wrong—from wrong to wrong—until I robbed the 
firm one day of five hundred pounds, that came handy to my 
greedy clutch. My repentance—strange that it should, perhaps— 
began with that successful robbery, though I had not the courage 
to confess to my employers and risk imprisonment at their hands. 
I had resolved to make amends in my own clumsy way and at my 
own time; and more, I had resolved never to touch the money. 
When I left the firm, I asked your father to take charge of the 
notes for a few months, intending to write to him presently, 
when I was absent and safe, and ask him to send the missing 
notes to my employers. I had instructed him to keep the 
money in his own possession till he saw me again, and he, being a 
hasty, simple-minded man, thought that I had dropped into a 
little fortune at my father’s death, and had left this with him as a 
something to come back to, if I failed in business abroad. But I 
went away a very poorman. In Australia luck came strangely, as it 
does sometimes to the undeserving, and the first five hundred 
pounds I saved I sent to my old employers. It was the first 
free breath I drew, when that letter came to me, and told me I 
was forgiven. I don’t think I need say any more.’ 

‘But the notes left in trust ?’ 

‘I had hoped your father would make use of them—would 
think that I was dead, and so consider them his own. I would 
not think of them in any other way, but it was no use. The 
whole fact would not die out, and I came back at last. There was 
no living down the wrong I had done. I am glad I have burned 
those notes—it seems more like the end of my sin.’ 

‘The money was surely yours after F 

‘The money was my curse—is a curse, which I am pleased to 
burn away like that.’ 

‘You are still reckless,’ I said sadly. 

‘No. Iam still despairing, that is all. The shadow of my 
crime rests on me—casts its blackness ahead to the end of 
time.’ 

‘Why should it do that now?’ 

‘I don't know. I don’t see any hope for me beyond this day 
—perhaps beyond this life.’ 

‘Oh! this is not penitence.’ 

‘Yes, it is. And now, as regards yourself and this poor life. 
What may I do for you, an old friend’s daughter ? ’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘You must not say that. Give mea chance of doing some» 
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thing with my money—some good with it—somehow. Here in 
this honest little home, at least.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Ah! you do hate me, then!’ he cried. ‘It is very natural. 
A thief for all time in your eyes, and in God’s; that is what I 
am. That’s it!’ 

‘No, no; you misjudge me; but you must not give me money, 
I don’t want it. And I do believe in the truth of your repent- 
ance. I have faith in you. Indeed I have.’ 

His face brightened strangely, and he grew redder than 
ever. 

‘ And that is said from the heart? Truly ?’ 

‘From the heart. Truly.’ 

‘Then the world is not half such a dark place tome. And—- 
you have not seen the last of me. Good-night.’ 


But it may stand here for the last of the story. The reader 
guesses the end of it—for this is an odd love story that ended 
happily, as love stories always should, if properly constituted. I 
did not marry Peter Humphreys, but in time Sandy Brampton 
became my husband, just as poor Peter said. For I learned to 
love Sandy very quickly ; to me he has always been the best and 


kindest and truest of men, if a little sad and thoughtful, doubting 
even, as he says to me, with one of his grave smiles, whether 
it is not all a dream still, and he shall wake up and find it so one 
day. 


F. W. ROBINSON. 





WA Ciub Benefactor. 


My worst enemies cannot call me an envious man. I am content 
with a little if there is only enough of it and very nice; and the 
spectacle of rich men rolling in their coaches does not affect me 
as it did the rugged philosopher of Chelsea, for if there is one 
thing more hateful to me than walking it is driving. But for 
all that I do envy Simpkins. In that respect no doubt I am not 
singular. Simpkins is young (or at least looks so) and is decidedly 
good-looking. Youth and beauty I do not court, perhaps because 
I already possess them; no matter, those are subjects about which 
every man has a right to retain his own opinion. But Simpkins is 
also rich: Simpkins is a man of mark both in business and letters ; 
and has a very pretty wit. It is not even for these things how- 
ever that I envy Simpkins: it is because he is a benefactor of his 
species and a redressor of grievances. 

Of course he has detractors—(what great philanthropist has 
ever been without them ?)—and it has been remarked that he is 
given to benefit himself and to redress his own grievances. Of 
course he is. I cannot iraagine a more miserable inconsistency 
than to pursue an opposite course. In that case people would 
naturally say Simpkins’ preaching is better than his practice. A 
genial divine once assured me that that was a thing which even 
his worst enemies could never say of him. ‘ Heaven help me,’ he 
said, with a smile (which, alas, I shall never see again), ‘if my 
practice is not better than my preaching.’ Simpkins could have 
said the same, though of course not with reference to the pulpit. 
To do him justice, he would allow no man to be trodden upon who 
appealed to him for aid, but woe indeed was to the man who 
trod upon his toes. He had better have selected a rattle-snake, 
or a boa-constrictor, as the object of his malice. 

To our club Simpkins is simply invaluable. When anything 
comes up wrong from the kitchen to his table, it is quite a picture 
to behold him. Like Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, he begins by being 
exceedingly affable. ‘ Waiter, will you be so good as to ask the 
dinner-steward to be kind enough to step this way.’ One would 
think instead of a piece of his mind he was about to present him 
with a piece of plate. 

He regards the delinquent dish with a placid smile, as though 
he would say, ‘ But even this does not shake my faith in Provi- 
dence,’ until the official arrives, when he inquires with an air of 
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curiosity, and the palms of his hands outwards, ‘ What is this?’ 
The trembling steward, with an attempt to look at the menw 
which Simpkins is scornfully tapping, says that he believes that it 
isa duckling. ‘ Believe, my dear sir! ought you not to be sure 
by the look of it? Not that I wonder at your hesitation, for it 
might bean emu. My compliments to the under-kitchenmaid who 
cooked it, and say that I shall certainly back my bill.’ 

Simpkins will even speak his mind to the chief butler, a man 
of magnificent presence and deportment, with whom I myself 
would no more think of arguing about wine, than with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury about ritual. 

‘I am sorry to trouble you,’ says Simpkins, touching his 
champagne glass with a finger sparkling with ‘the Simpkin 
diamond,’ as he half playfully half seriously terms it, ‘ but I asked 
for Dagonet.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I think you will find it is Dagonet.’ 

‘You think! My good man, I am sure that it is not Dagonet. 
Here is a clean glass, be so good as to taste it.’ 

This is a splendid tableau. The chief butler tasting the wine 
that he thinks is Dagonet, and Simpkins regarding him with 
triumphant composure. The wines Dagonet, but it is impossible 
under such circumstances to assert it in so many words. 

‘It is a wine never quite so good in pints, sir, as in quarts,’ 
observes the butler after a long and mysterious ordeal. 

‘Then there should be a warning inserted in the wine bill tu 
that effect,’ says Simpkins. ‘You see it is impossible to deceive 

me; take it away and bring me a quart.’ 
From the general apprehension that is entertained of Simpkins, 
both our food and wine at the Megatheriwm are kept up to the 
mark: but our indebtedness to him is even still greater in social 
matters. The bully vails his crest and lowers his voice in his 
presence, and the bore seeks covert (behind his newspaper), and 
forbears to molest his fellow-creatures till Simpkins has passed by. 

Midas, the stertorous, is one of our greatest nuisances. When 
asleep of course he! can’t help snoring; his breathing is like a 
blacksmith’s bellows even when he is awake: but he can help 
going to sleep in the reading-room, and treating us to a volume 
of melody equal to four brass bands. It is a piece with variations, 
7.€. chequered with starts and plunges, which to the stranger are 
simply appalling. The widows and orphans out‘of whom he has 
made his money by bubble companies, sit no doubt in'rows upon 
him as he slumbers. Nobody dares wake him because he has half 
a million of money—except Simpkins. Our noble protector comes 
into the room while the concert is in full swing, and murmurs ‘ Is 
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this a pigsty?’ Herings the bell nearest the ear of Midas with 
such violence that the sleeper emits a grunt of alarm. But he 
does not recognise what has happened : to him it is only a shriller 
shriek than usual from a widow or an orphan. He slumbers on. 

‘Waiter, be so good as to wake Mr. Midas; he is disturbing 
all the other gentlemen in the room.’ 

It is a terrible ordeal: but it must be obeyed. On the one 
hand there is Midas with half a million, whom none of ‘ the other 
gentlemen,’ as the waiter knows, ever venture to disturb: on the 
other there is Simpkins, with his back to the fire and his double 
eye-glasses over his nose, determined to see it done. I would not 
be that waiter for all his perquisites, though I am told they come 
to a pretty penny. 

He advances to the sleeping beauty and ‘hems’ loudly. He 
might as well have held a ‘ shepherd’s hourglass’ at his ear for 
anything that comes of it. Then he touches the spring-blind, 
which goes up with a whir like the rising of a cock-pheasant and 
makes Midas jump. But he doesn’t jump out of his sleep: a 
widow has just thrown herself off Waterloo Bridge with a last 
wail of agony: that’s all. He slumbers on. 

‘Mr. Midas is still snoring,’ observed Simpkins sternly ; ¢ did I 
not tell you, waiter, to wake him.’ 

The waiter is in a cold perspiration and well-nigh desperate. 
Every eye in the room is on him, and everyone has a newspaper 
in his hand ready to put before his face when the catastrophe 
shall have taken place. Everyone, that is, except Simpkins, who 
regards the proceedings with contemptuous complacency, with 
his coat tails under his arms. The waiter has seized a Post Office ~ 
Directory of enormous size, and staggers with it towards his victim. 
A young member of the club—we have several in the Megatherium 
now for whom plum-cake is added to the carte at luncheon time— 
who has never seen this performance before, is immensely excited. 
He thinks (and hopes) the Directory is about to be dropped upon 
Midas, like that tortoise he has so lately read of, upon the head of 
the Greek philosopher, and that he will only wake to find himself 
in Hades. No such luck. The waiter steals behind the offender, 
and drawing his breath like a paviour, hurls the mighty volume 
on the table immediately behind his chair. You would have 
thought Midas would have jumped out of his skin. 

He only murmurs ‘Quite right, put it down.’ He affects to 
believe that the waiter has brought him a cup of coffee. But he 
is really wide awake. He knows, though he does not look up, that 
Simpkins is in the room, and has ordered him to be aroused. 

He knows, though everybody else has a newspaper before their 
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eyes, that all are shaking with suppressed mirth. He knows that 
the waiter, purple with his exertions and breathless with apprehen- 
sion, is dusting a table where there is no dust; but he calmly 
takes up the paper which is on his lap (or rather on his knees, for 
lap he has none) and absorbs himself in its contents upside down. 
Silence reigns in the reading-room, thanks to Simpkins. I believe 
he could bring the Russian Government itself to reason, without 
dynamite, if only it could be made worth his while. 

From the mention of that last proviso it would be very unjust 
to draw the deduction that Simpkins is mercenary. Far from it: 
his public services will probably never have any other recognition 
than this humble record of them. ‘I like my tobacco,’ he says, 
. in his epigrammatic way, ‘but I don’t care about my quid pro 
quo.’ 

Nevertheless when he has conferred enfranchisement upon some 
individual, he will sometimes permit gratitude to take a definite 
shape, as in the following instance. 

The meekest man in the Megatheriwm, and the most melan- 
choly, is without doubt Meredith Moles, or, as he is more 
familiarly termed, ‘the Ghost.’ A man who was never very 
sprightly, and who probably had at no time the art of attaching 
his fellow-creatures to himself, but of late months whose air of 
depression has become such that after raising their eyes from the 
newspaper when he enters the room, they mechanically seek the 
column headed ‘ suicides’ from the mere association of ideas. He 
was once a friend of old Stivers, but that did not help him much 
in the social way, for old Stivers knew nobody else, and besides, 
died six weeks ago. 

One afternoon, when I happened to be talking to Simpkins in 
the smoking-room, ‘the ghost’ glided in as usual, through five 
inches of doorway or so, like a poor relation, and made for the 
newspaper table, as though he had been despatched by the other 
‘shades’ (below) for the latest intelligence. The first journal he 
took hold of he dropped with an exclamation of disgust so marked 
that it aroused our attention. Moles was not a sporting man, we 
knew, but why the sight of the ‘Weekly Welsher’ should have 
affected him in that way we could not imagine. Simpkins, 
naturally sympathetic (and also exceedingly curious), at once 
resolved to fathom this mystery. 

‘Moles, my boy’ (the idea of Moles being a boy, or having 
been a boy at any time, and especially Simpkins’ boy, was prepos- 
terous indeed, but my remarkable friend has a cheeerful way with 
everybody); ‘Moles, my boy,’ he said, ‘you look a cup too low. 
Can I do anything for you?’ Moles uttered a laugh like a stage 
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demon. ‘ Do for him ?’ it seemed to say ; ‘ what can anyone do for 
a man who is already done for?’ But in words he answered nothing. 

‘But what is it you want?’ continued the sympathetic Simp- 
kins. ‘ You look as if you wanted something very much indeed.’ 
(And so he did: burial.) 

‘I dare say I do,’ was the desperate rejoinder. ‘ Well, I want 
the evening paper. Perhaps you can get one for me from Bontem 
yonder ; I’m not equal to it.’ 

Old Bontem as usual had half-a-dozen of them. He was 
reading the ‘ Pall Mall,’ with which he concealed the ‘St. James’s 
Gazette,’ and was sitting rather high, from having all the other 
evening papers underneath him. 

‘Mr. Bontem,’ said Simpkins with exceeding politeness, ‘ be so 
good as to pass me the “ St. James’s Gazette.” ’ 

Bontem looked up like a very morose old dog indeed, who has 
one bone in his mouth, and some more under his paw waiting 
their turn. 

‘I am just about to read it myself,’ 

‘Then the “ Pall Mall,” if you please.’ 

‘I am reading it, sir.’ 

‘Then the “Globe,” and the “Echo,” and the “ Evening 
Standard,” ’ continued Simpkins imperturbably, as though he were 
playing the juvenile game of Ninicumtwitch, in which you ask 
for cards out of your adversary’s hand from memory. 

Bontem growled something which the pen of propriety declines 
to repeat. Snffice it to say, he has not the same objection to 
oaths which Mr. Bradlaugh entertains. 

‘Waiter,’ exclaims Simpkins sternly, ‘bring me some large- 
sized letter paper.’ 

Whereupon old Bontem, perceiving that the other is about to 
write to the Committee, observes: ‘I beg your pardon, sir, I am 
rather hard of hearing, did you ask for the evening paper?’ and 
gives him the whole pile of them. 

‘What a wonderful man you are!’ murmured Moles approv- 
ingly, as Simpkins handed them over to him. ‘I am really 
greatly obliged to you. If I can do anything in return-——’ 

‘You can,’ interrupted Simpkins, ‘ tell me and my friend here 
why you looked so miserable just now—so very miserable even for 
you—when you took up the “ Weekly Welsher.”’ 

Moles gave alittle moan. ‘It’s a sad story,’ he said, ‘ but 
perhaps it will relieve my mind to tell it.’ So we pushed our own 
chairs into a corner and he told it us, then and there. 

‘You didn’t know old Stivers, I suppose, except by sight ; 
nobody did but me. I knew him very well. His being so friend- 
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less—which was likewise my case—attracted me towards him. I 
do assure you, gentlemen, I had no other motive.’ 

* How should you have had ?’ said Simpkins encouragingly, ‘ he 
was a stupid cross old man.’ 

‘ Very much so,’ admitted Moles. 

‘ And deaf,’ continued Simpkins. 

‘As a post, sir,’ agreed Moles with vicious energy. ‘I don’t 
know that he had anything to redeem him. I took to him because 
I had nobody else to take to.’ 

‘ And from motives of benevolence,’ put in Simpkins in his dry 
way. 

* Just so,’ continued Moles, ‘I thought I had mentioned that. 
He often asked me to his bachelor home, and though it was not an 
attractive one, nor the dinner nearly so good as at the club, I used to 
take compassion on his solitude. But his conversation was dread- 
ful ; he never talked of anything else but the “‘ Weekly Welsher.” ’ 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Simpkins, ‘ what could old Stivers 
have had to do with that?’ 

‘ Nothing, nothing,’ answered Moles despairingly ; ‘he was at 
least only a trustee for some minor who owned the paper. But as 
it was the sole mundane matter (except the three per cents.) in 
which he had the faintest interest whatever, it monopolised his 
mind. He used to read aloud to me its accounts of the set-to 
between ‘the Putney Pet’ and ‘Fulham Favourite’ ‘with the 
gloves’ (the only occasion they ever wore them), and its leading 
articles bewailing the illegality of prize-fights. He read tit-bits 
from its columns of facetiaze which made me the melancholy creature 
you now behold. He gave me such details of its circulation as 
shook my faith in human intelligence. He dosed me with the 
“‘ Weekly Welsher ” till I hated it, as in boyhood I hated the Greek 
grammar.’ 

‘But why on earth did you stand it?’ inquired Simpkins, in- 
flating his capacious chest in his vehement regret that it had not 
fallen to his lot to tackle Stivers. 

‘Well, you see he was old and ill,’ said Moles, ‘and had no 
friend in the world.’ 

‘ Nor relative,’ suggested Simpkins. 

‘ Just so,’ sighed Moles ; ‘ only one cousin who was a clergyman, 
and had said something against the “ Weekly Welsher” which the 
old man swore he would never forgive, and he kept his word. 
Well, I bore with the “‘ Welsher ;” but what I could not stand was 
Stivers throwing his handkerchief over his face when he had done 
reading, and going fast asleep. My self-respect, as his guest, 
was wounded.’ 
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‘Gad, I’d have pulled his handkerchief off, and pretty quick,’ 
said Simpkins, snorting defiance. 

‘I don’t think that would have quite done,’ replied Moles 
plaintively. 

‘Done ? it would have done him a world of good, sir,’ asserted 
Simpkins confidently. 

‘It would not have done me any good,’ sighed Moles. 

* Too much like throwing off the mask, eh!’ suggested Simpkins. 

‘ Well, I thought he would resent it, poor old man; TI should 
have liked to have done it,’ sighed Moles, ‘ and tweaked his nose 
into the bargain. Butafter all, he was my host. I therefore took 
no stronger measure than simply absenting myself from his society. 
When he asked me to dinner the next time I declined the invita- 
tion. He asked me a second time, and I declined again. And in 
a day or two—lI believe, from finding no one to listen to the 
“ Weekly Welsher ”—he died.’ 

* And then?’ inquired Simpkins. 

‘Oh, nothing. Only a fortnight afterwards I met a lawyer at 
a dinner party who asked me how it was I came to quarrel with 
old Stivers; I answered that I never had quarrelled with him.’ 

‘ That’s very curious,’ he replied ; ‘for being his executor I 
happen to know that within ten days of his decease he had left 
you 20,000/. Then he made a new will and bequeathed it to the 
Almshouse for Decayed Light Weights, an institution he took an 
interest in through reading the ‘“*‘ Weekly Welsher.” You don’t 
wonder now perhaps why I dislike that paper,’ moaned Moles in 
conclusion. ; 

‘No, I don’t,’ admitted Simpkins; ‘ your interesting narrative 
only corroborates what I have always thought respecting unselfish- 
ness. It is no use being unselfish up to a certain point and then 
becoming natural. You must go through withit. It’s just like 
advertising. To advertise in a small way is to throw away your 
money. Do it thoroughly, or don’t do it at all.’ 

For the life of me I could not help saying, ‘Now, do you 
consider yourself selfish or unselfish, Simpkins ?’ 

‘Never you mind, sir,’ said Simpkins; ‘let it suffice for you 
that whatever I do, I do upon principle.’ 

It is impossible to reproduce the noble air and tone with 
which he delivered this remark. They quite put out of the 
question all further inquiry into his motives of action; but 
whatever they are, there is no question about one thing, namely, 
that there is no such public benefactor in our club as Simpkins. 
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JAMES PAYN. 


Passages in the Life of Colonel Cusack. 


I, 


Tue firm of Madgett, Basham, and Madgett, solicitors, occupied 
offices in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Mr. Madgett, the head of the 
house, was a gentleman of advanced age and patriarchal aspect. 
He usually wore black, was gifted with much solemnity of manner 
and expression, and was occasionally mistaken for a clergyman ; 
for, indeed, a certain air of the pulpit attended upon him. He 
conducted the graver correspondence and conversations of the 
partnership, and was credited with a special acquaintance with 
certain chancery suits which having been, so to speak, bottled off 
and laid down in the office at a remote period, were now in a richly 
crusted and cobwebby condition. He was always a distinguished 
figure at the funerals of deceased clients, and his demeanour when 
receiving the instructions of a moribund testator blended in a 
remarkable degree the sympathetic, the impressive, and the 
business-like. It may be said of Mr. Madgett that he was greatly 
respected. He possessed an interesting collection of mourning 
rings; many legacies of value had been bequeathed to him. 

But while Mr. Madgett thus stood high in general estimation, 
it was often said in the ‘ Fields’ and the ‘ Lane’—Chancery Lane, 
of course, is referred to—that Mr. Basham was the real head- 
piece or mainspring of the firm. In appearance and manner Mr. 
Basham was certainly not remarkable: a middle-aged, middle- 
sized man, quick of speech and abrupt of action, with a very 
bald head, a vulturine nose, keen dark eyes, and a sharp-toned 
voice. Mr. Basham did not impose, did not prepossess, but, as 
people said of him, ‘he knew his way about.’ 

Of the junior partner, young Mr. Madgett, little need be stated. 
As his father’s son it was natural enough that he should be articled 
in the office, and, some time after his admission to the rank of a 
solicitor, that he should be acknowledged as a member of the 
firm with a certain minor share in its profits. He had scarcely 
as yet assumed a professional look. He wore a waxed moustache 
and a flower in his button-hole. He affected certain airs of 
society and fashion, and was reputed to waltz perfectly. In 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields he was chiefly occupied with the common- 
law business of the firm. 

Clients interested in divorce and matrimonial causes usually 
conferred with Mr. Basham. Mr, Madgett eschewed that branch 
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of practice. He had not been accustomed, he said, to act as a 
proctor or to enter the Ecclesiastical Courts. He regretted the 
abolition under the Act of 1857 of what had been the exclusive 
privileges of the proctors. He had never been reconciled to the 
amendment of the law relating to divorce and the constitution ot 
a court possessing exclusive jurisdiction in matters matrimonial. 
He entertained scruples on the subject: in part pious, in part 
social, in part professional. 

His son, Mr. Madgett, junior, was perhaps judged to be too 
youthful to be entrusted with this portion of the business of the 
firm: too frivolous and fashionable also, it may be. Delicate 
matters come before the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 
And it is-well understood that delicate matters can best be dealt 
with by the mature, the sedate, and the experienced. 


If. 


Mr. BasHam’s room was on the first floor and looked into the 
‘Fields.’ Clients, as they discussed dry topics with their legal 
adviser, were wout to find some poor sort of refreshment in gazing 
at the dusty tree-tops waving in the spacious but rather dreary 
enclosure below. Mr. Basham’s eyes were seldom turned in that 
direction. But the while he listened he had a quick-glancing way 
of noting his interlocutors’ facial expression and manner. His 
ears seemed to prick up when any variation or peculiarity of tone 
lent special significance to observations that otherwise might have 
passed as unimportant. Nothing escaped him, it was said of him. 
He had been known to remark that in divorce and matrimonial 
cases clients are not too confiding, always keep something back. 
It was necessary for him to acquire information as he could: put 
two and two together, take some things for granted, and advance 
by guess-work in some degree. He was not loquacious himself, 
nor did he encourage loquacity in others, beyond a certain point. 
He had what seemed an unconscious habit of turning every now 
and then to study the clock upon his mantel-piece: a proceeding 
which did not fail to exercise some check upon the garrulously dis- 
posed. After attending for some time to the confidences of his 
clients he was wont to pass his hands many times over his bald 
head with a sort of shampooing action, almost as though he de- 
sired to rub well into his brain the intelligence he had received. 


III. 


A CLERK brought in a card. Mr. Basham read the inscription : 
* Colonel Cusack.’ 
‘Are you sure it’s for me, Sanders?’ asked Mr. Basham. 
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‘The party has seen Mr. Madgett, sir,’ explained Sanders. 
‘Mr, Madgett told me to bring the card to you.’ 

‘Show the gentleman in.’ 

Sanders presently introduced a well-dressed small, spare, elderly 
military-looking man, with a bronzed, lined, careworn face, sad, 
heavy-lidded dark eyes, and a very large and drooping iron-grey 
moustache. 

* Colonel Cusack? Pray be seated,’ and Mr. Basham pointed to 
a chair. 

It was the client’s chair. For lawyers have a special chair for 
their clients as dentists have for their patients. And sometimes 
a molar is more easily extracted from a jaw than a confession is 
drawn from a conscience. The light fell full upon the chair in 
which Colonel Cusack seated himself. Mr. Basham was enabled 
to scrutinize every wrinkle in the anxious countenance of his 
client. 

‘I am at liberty,’ the Colonel began, with rather a con- 
strained air, ‘by way of introduction, to mention the name of 
Major Handyside of the Bengal Artillery, on whose behalf you acted, 
I believe, on a recent occasion.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Mr. Basham. ‘The Major petitioned for a 
dissolution ; it was a case of strong suspicion, but the evidence was 
not very complete, and the Court was inclined to think there had 
been condonation.’ 

‘The Major had great reason to complain of the judgment of 
the Court, but he is fully sensible of the valuable services rendered 
him by his solicitors.’ 

‘The Major is very kind to say so,’ observed Mr. Basham as he 
glanced at the clock and then turned to the card to refresh his 
mind as to his client’s name. ‘ Your own case, Colonel Cusack ?’ 
he began, reading from the card. 

‘My own case is very different from the Major’s.’ 

‘A respondent, or a co-respondent ?’ Mr. Basham asked him- 
self in inaudible tones as he rubbed his bald head. 

‘My married life has not been attended with happiness,’ the 
Colonel said. 

‘ Another petitioner,’ murmured Mr. Basham. 

‘I may say, indeed,’ the Colonel continued, ‘that grave un- 
happiness, very serious distress, has attended my married life.’ 

‘A common case,’ Mr. Basham continued to murmur, commun- 
ing with himself. 

‘The fact is > The Colonel hesitated; then, with some- 
thing like a jerk, he added: ‘I married my first love.’ 

‘It does not always answer,’ Mr. Basham observed in the 
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lowest of tones. He drew towards him a sheet of draft paper and 
dipped his pen in the ink, preparatory to jotting down the lead- 
ing facts in his client’s case. ‘She must be rather stricken in 
years by this time,’ he noted mentally. 

‘She was, I may say that she is, a very fine woman.’ 

‘ They are often that,’ mused the solicitor. 

‘And I feel bound to state that I loved her, that I love her 
still—devotedly, passionately.’ 

Mr. Basham nodded. He seemed to affirm that it was man’s 
nature to love in that way—devotedly, passionately, and that the 
consequences were frequently of a painful, disastrous, and Divorce- 
Court kind. : 

‘I was but a boy, a subaltern, when I first met, first loved, 
Agnes Littlejohn—that was her maidenname. But circumstances 
—my lack of fortune, the exigencies of the service, my professional 
duties, combined to part us during a long course of years. I did 
not forget her. At the same time I will not pretend to say that 
during our long separation my love for her knew no abatement. 
I apprehend that the fire of youthful passion is not to be kept 
always alight. It may smoulder, the flames may vanish.’ 

* And the smoke,’ muttered Mr. Basham. 

‘It may go out altogether.’ 

‘ Just so.’ 

‘Or may seem to do so. For still the ashes may retain a 
certain warmth.’ 

‘“¢F’en in our ashes Jive their wonted fires,”’ Mr. Basham 
quoted silently. 

‘Or there may be gas in some of the coals yet,’ the Colonel 
continued. : 

‘ Yes,’ noted Mr. Basham. ‘ Love is a sort of gas.’ 

‘ And a very little—a sudden current of air, a slight stir with 
a poker, a stick of firewood, a scrap of paper, and a flame is re- 
kindled.’ 

‘ Precisely.’ Mr. Basham turned to look at his clock again. 

‘I have seen much service in various parts of the world. I 
may say, indeed, that I have obtained some distinction as a soldier. 
It does not become me to speak of my own merits; but any 
military man will tell you of the high estimation in which I am 
held professionally. I was long years absent from England. 
When I returned it was but for a little while. I was soon under 
orders again for foreign service. Much of my life has been passed 
in China, Burmah, New Zealand, the Cape, Mauritius, the West 
Indies, Canada, &c. It was long before fate or chance or fortune 
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—call it which you will—brought me again into the presence of 
my Agnes.’ 

‘Agnes Littlejohn. I think that was the surname.’ 

‘ She had ceased to be Miss Littlejohn. When I parted from 
her I was a whiskerless youth; when we met again I was—what 
I am now—a grizzled veteran, if I may so describe myself. In the 
interval Agnes had married. She had even been led to the altar 
upon two occasions. But she had survived both her husbands. 
I did not blame her for marrying ; I do not tax her with inconstancy. 
I could not expect such a woman to wait for me or forany man. She 
probably had not imagined that we should ever meet again. In 
our youth, we had interchanged what I may call eternal adieux. 
It is true that I had remained single; but then my means had 
not allowed of my marrying. My private fortune has been 
always very small, and, as you doubtless know, a soldier’s pay 
hardly permits him to indulge in the luxury of matrimony. I 
adored my Agnes; but I feel bound to confess that there have 
been periods in the course of my career when I have been tempted 
to worship at other shrines. For instance, I remember that when 
I was first stationed at Barbadoes, there was a young lady I 
chanced to meet at Government House there ? 

‘Perhaps we need not go into that,’ interposed Mr. Basham. 
‘It is a matter remote, I take it, from the present case. It would 
be as well, perhaps, not to wander further from that than can 
possibly be avoided.’ Mr. Basham turned again towards his clock. 
‘You married this widow—this lady whom you had known in 
your youth as Miss Agnes Littlejohn ?’ 

‘Yes. Her first husband was a Mr. Packington, a gentleman 
largely concerned in the wool trade, I believe. Her second 
husband was a Mr. Potts, from the north of England—closely 
connected with the iron interest, I understand. She was left, I 
may add, well provided for by both her husbands. Town house 
in Portland Place; landed estate, with noble residence and park- 
like grounds, in the county of Bucks ; charming cottage orné, with 
garden and coach-house and stable, in the Isle of Wight—that 
kind of thing. The town house was Potts’s; the landed estate 
was Packington’s. Children were born of both marriages; but we 
need not trouble ourselves about the children, I think.’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘They are out in the world; they have left their mother’s 
side long since. Iam notsure that she has seen anything of them 
for years.’ 

‘Well, you married this Mrs. Potts, who had formerly been 
Mrs. Packington and whose maiden name was Littlejohn ?’ 
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‘Accident brought us together again,’ explained the Colonel, 
‘and I felt something of my old love for her re-awaken in my 
bosom. She was much changed, of course. We were both of us 
much changed. But she was a well-preserved woman. She 
retained many traces of that beauty which in her girlhood had 
been so remarkable. She was on a larger scale, however. She 
had really developed into a monstrous fine creature. I can de- 
scribe her in no better way. Some might think her, perhaps, a 
little over-developed. No doubt she possessed a certain luxurious- 
ness of outline which had not formerly pertained to her, while she 
had increased in substance and in weight to a degree that was, 
assuredly, surprising. And in her youth she had been so peculiarly 
light and slim, airy and fairy of form!’ 

‘Those fairy women have a way of becoming giantesses,’ mur- 
mured Mr. Basham, rubbing his bald head. In a louder tone he 
added : ‘ Well, your love re-awakened and you married her ?’ 

‘I found that I loved her still. But if in the first instance I 
had loved her imprudently, there was now, I must say, an element 
of prudence in my passion for her. I do not admit that I was 
tempted by her wealth ; yet I feel bound to state, that if I had 
found her in less prosperous circumstances, I might have hesitated 
to offer her again my affection, or to talk to her of marriage. That 
is, perhaps, an ignoble sort of confession.’ 

‘By no means,’ said Mr. Basham. ‘If choice is permitted a 
man, he chooses a woman with money in preference to a woman 
without money. That is only common sense. The advantages of 
money are not to be denied.’ 

‘I had waited very long,’ observed the Colonel, with a sigh. 
‘I had so invested my hopes of happiness that they had brought 
me no return for very many years. I was entitled to something 
in the way of accumulated interest at last. That was my feeling 
in the matter. Yet I was mistaken. I found myself possessed of 
my wife and her fortune ; and I must own that I have never known 
a happy day since. And now I am here to ask for your assistance 
in obtaining relief from the Court that deals with cases such as 
mine.’ 

‘ You will kindly furnish me with particulars,’ said Mr, Basham, 
‘ stating them as concisely as possible.’ 

‘ I will be very brief, the Colonel promised, and he proceeded. 
* Agnes Littlejohn had a temper; no question about it. I thought 
little of it at the time. I was even foolish enough to hold that 
there was something rather pretty and attractive about her girlish 
exhibitions of anger and petulancy. I watched with amused 
interest the colour mounting to her cheeks, the flashing of her 
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hazel eyes, the curling of her red lips. Unfortunately, her temper 
has grown with her growth and strengthened with her strength. 
I understand that Mr. Packington suffered much from her temper. 
He even avowed in his last illness that it had driven him into his 
grave. Potts, I have always heard, in like manner complained 
very much of Mrs. Potts. Her temper had shortened his life, he 
protested. And now, for my part, I have to state that life with 
Mrs. Cusack is simply intolerable. Her conduct to me, her tone, 
her expressions—these are really no longer to be borne. I am 
amply punished for my absurd admiration of Agnes Littlejohn’s 
juvenile exhibitions of temper.’ 

‘May I understand that you bring no other charge against 
Mrs. Cusack ?’ 

‘Is it not sufficient? You would think it was, Mr. Basham, 
if you had married her.’ 

*I do not see anything at present for the Court to deal with. 
Her moral character is not impeached ?’ 

‘I consider her temper a very grave defect in her moral cha- 
racter.’ 

‘I mean in regard to her fidelity as a wife ?’ 

‘I should like to see the man who would dare——-! No, sir, 
there is no charge of that kind against Mrs. Cusack.’ The Colonel 
rose and stalked about the room indignantly. An angry flush 
appeared upon his face. 

‘There may be good reasons why you should live apart by 
mutual agreement, because of incompatibility of temper. But I 
see no grounds for a judicial separation,’ observed the lawyer. 

‘She has followed me from room to room abusing me. She 
has called me by the most opprobrious names. The house has 
rung with her cries. The whole neighbourhood, I may say, has 
been alarmed. I have been overwhelmed by a sense of shame and 
mortification. I have wished the ground at my feet to open and 
swallow me up. Anything so that I might disappear—so that 
I might be out of sight and hearing of Mrs. Cusack.’ 

‘I think the Court has been disposed to hold that when abuse 
implies menace it is a form of cruelty.’ 

‘She has accused me of all sorts of crimes.’ 

‘ And you have given her no provocation ?’ 

‘None whatever. But she is insanely jealous.’ 

‘Women are often jealous, sometimes with and sometimes 
without cause. That is my experience. Still, I find no absolute 
evidence of sevitia at present.’ 

‘What more do you want, sir?’ demanded the Colonel almost 
fiercely. 
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‘To speak plainly—has she ever struck you ?’ 

‘I own it with shame—she has. She has slapped my face. 
If a man were to strike me, I should know what todo. Buta 
blow from a woman absolutely paralyzes me.’ 

‘When a husband is struck by his wife, he can at any rate 
consult his solicitor,’ stated Mr. Basham; ‘and that is his most 
prudent course. But there are slaps andslaps, lapprehend. Some 
slaps may be little more than taps; playful, affectionate, arch 
perhaps, even agreeable. Of course the Court would have nothing 
to say to slaps of that kind.’ 

‘The slap in question,’ explained Colonel Cusack, ‘ was not 
playful, affectionate, arch, or agreeable. It was violent, vindictive, 
painful; and it left a mark behind it. The mark is no longer 
visible ; but I shall feel the effect of that blow to my dying day. 
It fell upon my cheek, but it wounded me to my very heart’s core. 
I have fought and bled for my country; but no wound I have ever 
received in action has pained me as did the blow I received from 
the strong white hand, the fine round arm, of Mrs. Cusack.’ 

‘Under Section 16 of the Divorce Act, cruelty on the part of 
the wife is a ground for a judicial separation, which is equivalent 
to the divorce & mens et thoro of the old law. A single act of 
cruelty justifies an application for a judicial separation. May I 
ask if you think Mrs. Cusack is likely to repeat the offence ?’ 

‘I am shocked to say that I fully believe her temper to be 
such that she will slap my face again at the earliest possible 
opportunity.’ 

‘The Court, I am sure, would not hesitate to make an order 
where the act relied upon seems to portend a repetition of the 
offence. You will understand, Colonel Cusack, that your petition 
to the Court—presuming you desire that a petition should be filed 
—your cause of complaint against Mrs. Cusack must be clearly 
stated ; while, under clause 41 of the Act, every petition is required 
to be accompanied by an affidavit of the petitioner, verifying the 
facts stated in the petition, of which he or she has personal cog- 
nizance. Do I make myself understood ?’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ said the Colonel, but with a vague expression of 
countenance. 

‘One word more. If the petition is to be filed, I must just 
caution you on the subject of condonation. I need hardly say that 
condonation will completely bar your claim for relief.’ 

‘Condonation!’ repeated the Colonel, with a musing air. 

‘ Condonation,’ the lawyer explained, ‘ may be either expressed or 
implied. Expressed—when it is clearly conveyed in words of for- 
giveness; implied--when it may fairly be inferred from the 
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conduct and proceedings of the party in question. I repeat that 
if your petition is to be filed, Colonel Cusack, you must beware of 
condonation. Keep at a distance from Mrs. Cusack: that’s my 
advice. Condonation is an easy matter. A man in your position 
needs to be very circumspect. The Court is rather disposed to 
accept slight evidence on the subject of condonation. And 
according to my experience, men, I should perhaps say husbands, 
are by nature inclined to condone. They suffer long and they 
forgive much. Especially when such a fine woman as you describe 
Mrs. Cusack to be is in the case.’ 

‘I think if you'll allow me,’ said the Colonel with some 
perplexity of manner, ‘I should like to consider my position a 
little further, before I quite decide upon filing my petition to the 
Court.’ 

‘By all means,’ said the lawyer; ‘that is the very course I 
should suggest for your adoption.’ 

‘I am deeply indebted to you,’ there was quite a throb in the 
Colonel’s voice as he spoke, ‘ for the patience and forbearance with 
which you have listened to me, for the sound and sagacious advice 
with which you have favoured me.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, my dear sir,’ 

‘Good morning.’ ' 

‘Good morning.’ They shook hands with a sort of cordial 
politeness and parted. 

Mr. Basham made a little entry in his attendance book. 
Colonel Cusack hailed a cab and was driven to the Senior United 
Service Club. 


ay. 


Beurnpd a large and strong cigar, enveloped in the clouds he 
had puffed: from it, Colonel Cusack sat for some time in the club 
smoking-room. A tall tumbler rested upon the table before him ; 
he had been trying to refresh his parched palate with a draught 
of soda-water slightly ‘laced’ with cognac; his hand clutched 
the Times. He had sought to divert his mind, to wrest his 
thoughts from the subject which had lately so painfully absorbed 
them, by studying the news and the leading articles of the morn- 
ing. It was in vain, however. The Law Reports curiously fas- 
cinated him. If for a moment he turned his glance towards some 
other portion of the paper, he always found himself presently 
reading anew the Legal Intelligence and especially the proceedings 
in the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Court. What a time the 
Judge Ordinary must have of it! thought the Colonel. In what 
a sea of troubles he must float! Day after day, week after week, 
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over and over again, the same grievous cases of conjugal bitter- 
ness, strife, inconstancy, elopement, recrimination, malefaction, 
misery—with applications to the Court for divorces or for judicial 
separations. The poor Judge Ordinary! They hemmed him in on 
every side, these petitioners, these respondents and co-respondents, 
and all with the same or very much the same tale to tell. No 
station of life was spared. High and low, rich and poor, old and 
young rushed, or were dragged into Court. Now it was a potboy 
at Bermondsey who sought relief, and now it was a peeress in 
Belgravia. Here were an old couple who had been married these 
five-and-thirty years, whose nuptial tie was to be absolutely 
dissolved ; and here were a youthful husband and wife—who, after 
much billing and cooing, had paired only last May, and who now, 
their bride-cake hardly yet stale, found it clearly impossible that 
they could any longer endure each other’s society. What dreadful 
evidence! What formidable arrays of witnesses! These for the 
petitioners, those for the respondents! What absurd ‘chaff’ 
among the learned counsel! What small jokes they permitted 
themselves! What shameful questions they asked! What strange 
correspondence to be read aloud in Court! Was nothing sacred, 
then? Was Hymen thus to be butchered to make a legal holiday ? 
Was Cupid to be condemned to this traitor’s punishment of hang- 
ing, drawing, and quartering? Was all decency thus to be out- 
raged? Was private life thus to be betrayed and invaded, ripped 
up and exposed to public obloquy, for the amusement of the 
ribald and the profligate? The Colonel crumpled the newspaper in 
his hand. But for an opportune reflection that it was club 
property, the Colonel would then and there have torn that journal 
into little pieces and have littered the floor with them. That such 
things should be allowed in a Christian land! That such reports 
should be published! Why, even in that club, he had seen men— 
grey-moustached veterans who should have known better, laughing, 
leering, and jeering over the divorce cases they read in the 
papers! As he knew, his poor friend Major Handyside of the 
Bengal Artillery—to whose introduction he owed his acquaintance 
with Mr. Basham of Lincoln’s Inn Fields—poor Major Handy- 
side had been lightly spoken of in that smoking-room, and his 
matrimonial distresses made the subject of ridicule. The wretched 
man now hardly dared to show his face in the club, would not 
venture to address any of his old comrades, avoided society alto- 
gether, shrank from the gaze of his fellows. It was even said of 
him that he had taken to drinking deeply of late ; that sometimes 
he needed a waiter’s arm to lean upon as he went down the door- 
steps; that he had been unable without assistance to mount into 
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his midnight cab. And certainly of late a suspicious fieriness 
that might signify intemperance had illumined his haggard and 
battered countenance. 

The Colonel lighted another cigar and rang the bell to order 
a further supply of soda-water and cognac. He would not have 
such things said of him. He would not be another Major Handy- 
side, if he could possibly avoid it. There should be no case of 
Cusack versus Cusack in the Divorce Court for men to laugh at 
and ‘chaff’ over. He would not be dragged through the mire of 
the Court and the clubs and the newspapers for the entertainment 
of a profligate society. Upon this subject he used very strong 
language indeed. 


We 


‘CoNnDONATION,’ muttered the Colonel beneath his heavy iron- 
grey moustache, as he entered the house in Portland Place. It 
was his wife’s house ; he had never been really the master of it, as 
he always felt. It was a grand, solemn, sombre edifice. People 
said of him with an air that combined congratulation and con- 
tempt, that he had walked into it, hung up his hat in the hall, 
and taken possession of it—with its furniture, fittings, and decora- 
tions, including among these the lady who had become Mrs. 
Cusack. But somehow it had never seemed to him a home. 
Often he had reflected that he was only a lodger or a boarder 
for a while in that imposing mansion, and not its permanent 
occupier. 

How would his wife receive him? he asked himself as he 
mounted the noble staircase. They had quarrelled deplorably, 

desperately, in the morning, before the Colonel had sought his 
- interview with Mr. Basham. 

A black-whiskered footman with powdered locks was arranging 
the lamps in the drawing-room. Mrs. Cusack was standing in 
front of the fire. ‘ Condonation,’ the Colonel repeated as he passed 
into the room. His air was calm and confident. Yet his eye 
glanced this way and that with a sort of restless anxiousness. He 
was a little doubtful as to the kind of reception his wife would 
accord to him. 

‘ My dearest Archibald, how late you are!’ the lady exclaimed 
eagerly in a rich and fluty, or what may even be described as a 
fruity, tone of voice. And as she spoke she fairly fell upon his 
neck and kissed him. He staggered a little under the shock of 
her onset and the weight he was required to support. He was a 
distinguished officer of light cavalry, but he was one of those 
soldiers who are seen to the best advantage, who look most 
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military, when mounted. He stood less firmly now than as a 
younger man he had been wont to stand; his legs, indeed, were 
somewhat infirm, attenuated, and bent. 

*Condonation’ he murmured again as he returned, rather 
tepidly perhaps, his wife’s salute. ‘And before a witness,’ he 
added. For he perceived that the black-whiskered footman with 
the powdered locks was heedfully noting the transaction, while 
pretending to rectify and marshal the lamps. 

‘How late you are, Archibald!’ Mrs. Cusack repeated. ‘ But 
there is no hurry. You will have plenty of time to dress for 
dinner.’ : 

‘ Are you going out this evening, Agnes? or have you any 
friends coming ? 

‘No, dear. But I know you like me to dress well, Archibald, 
and to look my best. My only pleasure lies in pleasing you, my 
husband,’ she said sentimentally. Then with a more playful air 
she continued. ‘How do you like me? This is a new dress, 
Does it fit me, do you think ? Do you like it? And do you see, I 
am wearing the diamonds and the point lace you admire so much ? 
I hope you think I look nice. And is not this a lovely spray of 
stephanotis?’ She directed his attention to the delicate flower 
‘reposing upon her expansive breast. 

She was superb, without doubt, gorgeous even, in her rich robe 
of claret-coloured velvet, that trailed some yards after her upon 
the carpet. She glittered with gems. There were diamonds in 
her hair, in her ears, round her neck, round her wrists, on her 
fingers, on her bosom. She was no longer young, it is true; 
indeed, strictly speaking, she had not been young for a good many 
years. Still, she owned certain precious remnants of beauty, and 
the aid of art had been invoked to make the best of these, and 
to repair the injuries wrought by the mischievous and deteriorating 
hand of Time. The abundance of her tresses, the brilliance of her 
complexion, the even pencilling of her eyebrows, the cherry-redness 
of her lips, were not wholly the gifts of nature. She was endowed, 
however, with features of a noble pattern, she was of lofty stature 
and majestic mien. She had been called queen-like by some 
who seemed to suppose that the physical properties of queens 
necessarily correspond with their grandeur of station. ‘She moved 
a goddess’ said others who held presumably that maturity of years 
and great exuberance of form are not inconsistent with the nature 
of goddesses For Mrs. Cusack, it may be plainly stated, was 
very stout. Her limbs were of imposing volume and round- 
ness. Perhaps women, like nations, have a tendency to enlarge 
their boundaries, as time passes and prosperity comes to them. 
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The outlines of Mrs. Cusack’s figure were a curious exaggera- 
tion of the slim and graceful contours of Agnes Littlejohn. 
But the female form is variable and expansible as a design upon a 
sheet of india-rubber: the drawing remains, but how movable 
and mutable is its aspect ! 

‘T am sure, my dear, you look very charming,’ said the Colonel, 
with a husband’s calmness of appreciation. 


VI. 


Tue reconciliation of Colonel and Mrs. Cusack seemed com- 
plete. At any rate, as the Colonel took occasion to remind his 
solicitor Mr. Basham, there had been condonation of Mrs. 
Cusack’s offence, and the case against her was at an end. ‘A 
condoned act of cruelty is revived by a subsequent act of cruelty,’ 
explained the lawyer. ‘Only, the reviving act must be ejusdem 
generis with the act it revives.’ ‘I think I understand, the 
Colonel observed moodily. ‘She slapped my face before, and I 
have no doubt she will slap it again.’ ‘Then the Court will 
certainly give you relief, said Mr. Basham. But the Colonel 
was not clear that he should trouble the Court. 

The peace between the husband and wife did not long endure. 
It was rather in the nature of those historical truces which are 
called ‘ hollow,’ apparently because there is so very little in them. 
Mrs. Cusack’s temper was really incontrollable, unendurable. 
Does it matter, their cause of quarrel? An angry woman finds 
quarrels in straws, or, if need be, can dispense even with straws. 
Again was Mrs. Cusack furious. Again she ranted and raved, 
screamed and roared, and again she struck her husband, and more 
than once; and as he turned and fled she pursued him with her 
tongue, reviling him bitterly; she even hurled after him any 
object lying near that she could lay hands upon and convert into 
a missile. She was, indeed, a very awful woman. 

The poor Colonel, pale, panting, beaten, cruelly humbled and 
mortified, took refuge in an hotel. 

For some hours he sat smoking, considering what he should do 
next. He was perplexed in the extreme. As to one thing he was 
quite resolved, however. He would not subject himself to a 
recurrence of the ill-treatment he had received at the hands of his 
wife. Should he consult Basham again? He could not decide. 
Was it worth while? Did he not know enough, by painful, 
practical experience, of the law of the case? The condoned act of 
cruelty had been revived by a subsequent act, and the reviving 
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act had been ejusidem generis with the act it revived. It had, in 
point of fact, been another slap on the face. 

‘The woman who lays her hand upon a man, her husband, 
save in the way of kindness, deserves—a judicial separation,’ said 
the Colonel, with solemn sententiousness; and he brought down 
his clenched fist heavily upon the table. Still, he did not file his 
petition. 

Presently he wrote to his wife. The letter was something to 
this effect :— 


‘My pear Acnus,—I will still call you so. You are dear tome 
because of the past, not because of the present, God knows, for 
you have lately caused me the deepest distress of mind. After 
the painful scenes that have just occurred, it is only too clear that 
we cannot live happily together, that, indeed, we can only live 
together most miserably. I will not say that I am sorry we ever 
met, for as a young man I found much happiness in seeing, admir- 
ing, I will even say in adoring you. But I may truly state that I 
deeply regret our re-union after so long aninterval. It now seems 
to me that our marriage was a fatal error. I will not dwell upon 
your defects of temper, your ungovernable passion and strange 
violence of conduct. I will leave it to your own conscience to 
judge and to condemn you for your very shameful treatment of 
me. Whether I shall, or shall not, seek relief from the legal 
tribunals of the country, I am not at present prepared to say. 
But upon one thing I am quite resolved. There is an end of our 
married life. I will not again live under the same roof with you. 
It is not likely that we shall ever meet again. We are parted, 
and for ever. In the course of a few days I purpose to quit 
England. Ii is possible that I shall not again return to it. Iam 
on the retired list, and I cannot hope to be allowed again to serve 
the Queen. But I have no intention of remaining inactive. I 
have still health and strength, and some years of life may remain 
to me. I desire nothing so much as a soldier’s death in the 
field. I shall place my sabre at the disposal of some foreign 
nation; it may be Chili or it may be Peru. I am indifferent 
which. I have no doubt that the reputation I enjoy as a com- 
mander of cavalry will soon secure for me a post of distinction. I 
have nothing more to add, except the expression of a hope that 
all may go well with you, that you may see the error of your ways 
and repent your ill-usage of me. You can respond to this or not 
as you please. The bearer will wait to see if there is any answer. 
I remain still, ARCHIBALD ASKEW CUSACK. — 


There was a postscript: ‘I shall instruct my solicitor, Mr. 
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Basham, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to act on my behalf in regard to 
all matters of business that may have to be dealt with between 
us. You will do well to confer with him when any question of 
difficulty occurs to you. You will understand that your money is 
absolutely your own. I renounce every farthing of it. A. A. C.’ 


The Colonel’s messenger returned with ananswer. The Colonel 
observed the address and recognised his wife’s hand. She had 
written in great haste apparently, and had employed her blotting- 
paper maladroitly. It was a blurred, untidy-looking letter, and 
the envelope had a puffed, a crumpled, and crowded look. ‘ What 
has she enclosed? Can she have sent me a lock of her hair?’ the 
Colonel asked himself grimly. 

She had simply returned him his letter torn into a thousand 
pieces. 

‘She could not forgive my mention of her temper. That was 
the great offence of my letter. Well, well! So let it be. The 
sex clings fast to one element of faith. Every woman believes 
herself an angel. She will never forgive me for the injury she 
has done me. So, I am parted from my wife. Jt was time, Yet, 
how I loved Agnes Littlejohn !’ 


VII. 


SEVERAL years have passed. 

In a little town upon the French coast, there thrives a small 
English colony, made up for the most part of officers of the army 
and navy who have retired upon half-pay, and seek to live as 
cheaply as they may: to escape the system of taxation oppressing 
their native country, and to obtain food, including wine, spirits, 
and tobacco, at the lowest possible prices. Moreover, certain. 
pleasures of a modest sort are offered them at a moderate cost. 
The little town mimics in a miniature way the attractions and 
advantages of larger watering places. It boasts a casino, a 
club and reading-rooms, public gardens with a military band, a 
theatre, a market-place, and even a cathedral. 

One of the English residents was a little, bald, wrinkled old 
man, with bent back and infirm legs, a prodigious penthouse of a 
white moustache covering his upper lip, and, indeed, much of the 
lower part of his face. He was known as General Archibald. 
The retired British officers viewed him a little irreverently and 
suspiciously, for his military title was due, it was said, to his 
services with the army of Peru. Yet a notion prevailed that at 
some period of his life he had certainly held a commission in the 
Queen's forces, He was quiet and reserved of manner, speaking 
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little of himself, yet it was admitted that he was a perfect 
gentleman. He did not lack money, apparently, and many deeds 
of kindness to the poor, and especially those of his own nationality, 
had been traced to him. He smoked a good deal, and frequented 
the reading-rooms, but he read little, for his eyesight seemed 
failing him; he was content to sit silent for hours holding a 
newspaper in his hands, but with his gaze averted from it. He 
watched the players at chess or billiards, or seemed to watch 
them; but he did not join in those games: he was a spectator 
merely. He ofteu called at the post-office for letters: few came 
for him, however. He boarded with a little old woman—brown of 
face, black of eyes, and white of hair—the widow of a French 
officer who had perished years since in Algiers. Madame 
Gombeau was proud of her lodger, and treated him with infinite 
respect. She always spoke of him as Mon Général, and found 
pleasure in polishing to the utmost his cavalry sabre, with its 
heavy brass hilt and scabbard, which swung upon a hook in the 
little sitting-room he occupied. He was of simple habits and 
gave no trouble. All agreed, however, that the expression of his 
face was very sad. He had never been known to smile. Melan- 
choly seemed, indeed, to have marked him for her own. 

He had from time to time hinted an intention to return to 
England at an early date. Still he had not moved ; although it 
was said that his portmanteau was always packed in readiness for 
him to start upon his journey. But day after day found him 
pacing the parade of the little town, enjoying the warmth of the 
sun and the sight of the blue sea curling and breaking upon the 
yellow‘sands below. Then he would find a comfortable seat for 
himself, and, producing his case, proceed with much deliberation 
to select and light a cigar. 

As he sat and smoked it was his custom to assume his double 
glasses, and to read any letters he had obtained upon his previous 
visit to the post-office. If no letters had arrived, he turned again 
to certain old papers and memoranda he preserved in his pocket- 
book. This was his morning’s pastime. 

Among the treasures of this sort, stored in his pocket-book, 
was a paragraph cut from an English newspaper of no very recent 
date. General Archibald was wont to read over and over again 
this fragment of news. It contained a brief report of a case in 
the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Court. The suit, it appeared, 
was instituted by a wife for a judicial separation on the ground of 
the wilful desertion of her husband, Under the Act the Court was 
empowered to decree a judicial separation because of ‘desertion 
without cause for two years and upwards.’ The husband, it was 
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stated, had absented himself from his wife for several years. He 
was believed to be still living, but it was very long since his wife 
had received any tidings of him. The learned president had 
decreed a judicial separation between the parties. The suit was 
entitled ‘ Cusack versus Cusack.’ 

‘Does she live still?’ General Archibald asked himself as he 
replaced the scrap of paper in his pocket-book. 

Some few days later it was understood that General Archibald 
had really started to pay his long-promised visit to his native 
land. He left Madame Gombeau in tears; but he had promised 
to return, she said. And she was careful to maintain the brilliant 
polish of his cavalry sabre. 

VIII. 

THERE is a ball at one of the houses in Portland Place. Lights 
in all the windows, flowers in the balconies, in the entrance, on 
each side of the staircase—everywhere: a carpet crossing the 
pavement even to the curbstone, a wide-spreading awning over 
the door. The powdered footmen are having a busy time of it. 
A police constable is in attendance. Men with lanterns are 
casting strange lights and shadows hither and thither. One 
after another the carriages dash up with much rattling of wheels, 
jingling of harness, and banging of doors; and discharge more 
and more guests. And some of these, being single men, arrive in 
cabs or even on foot. 

An elderly gentleman, very carefully dressed, slowly descends 
from a cab, and totters to the entrance. He tucks his hat 
beneath his arm jauntily, he administers a dexterous twist to 
his white moustache; there is a spray of stephanotis with a 
picturesque background of maiden-hair fern in his button-hole. 
His eyes rove a little about the hall as he enters. 

‘Mrs. Cusack’s ?’ he asks mechanically of a superb menial who 
relieves him of his overcoat. 

‘ Mrs. Cusack’s as was, sir,’ the superb menial explains with a 
benign smile. 

* You mean—— ? 

* Which the lady ’as married again.’ 

* Married again ?’ 

‘And is now interdoocing her ’usband to sussiety.’ The old 
gentleman dropped his hat from under his arm. 

‘What name, sir?’ interposed mincingly another even more 
superb menial. 

‘General Archibald,’ said the guest. He heard his name re- 
peated on its passage up the staircase to the drawing-room, losing 
value as it went, like a coin in circulation. Its last form was 
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Harfbald. It had previously been Harchbutt, Harkback, and 
Harcherbad. 

The staircase was so crowded that the General could with difficulty 
force his way up. Arrived at the landing, he found it impossible 
to proceed farther. He was very nearly hurled upon a thick 
bank of ferns and evergreens by the force of a descending current of 
visitors. He found himself the centre of a hollow square of young 
men—all white-cravated, making prodigious displays of shirt- 
front, and with their hair cut very close to their small heads,—who 
in an open-mouthed, inanely pompous manner, ignoring him com-" 
pletely, talked over his head, of their hostess. He could not but 
hear them. 

‘Yaas. ’Strordnery woman. No end of rich. Married her 
fourth husband. So fellahs say. Man named Basham. Lawyer 
fellah. Practises in Divorce Court. Very fine woman. Wonder- 
fully got up. Must be sixty if she’s a day. So fellahs say. Yaas. 
She was a Mrs. Cusack. Before that she was a Mrs. Potts. Before 
that she was a Mrs. Packington. She was too much for Packing- 
ton. She was quite too much for Potts. Yaas. Cusack bolted. 
Couldn’t stand it at any price. Ran away and died abroad. 
Not been heard of for years. So fellahs say. Yaas. Ke. &e. 

More the General might have heard, but he perceived a weak 
place in the square and made his escape from it. He found him- 
self close to the drawing-room. Standing on tiptoe, he was now 
able to peer into that grand apartment. It had been newly de- 
corated ; it was brilliantly lighted with innumerable wax-candles ; 
there was a profuse exhibition of flowers. Certainly it was a very 
imposing spectacle. 

But General Archibald bad eyes for one object only. 

‘There she is, as large as life,’ he murmured, ‘ or, it may be, 
even larger.’ He had recognised his wife. She was magnificent 
in white satin with an endless train. Various white flowers and 
creeping plants trailed and festooned about her. She carried an 
enormous bouquet, which every now and then she lifted to her 
handsome massive face which Nature had flushed and Art had 
rouged. 

‘She is really more gorgeous than ever,’ he said to himself. 
‘I don’t think I ever saw her more imposing.’ He had been 
going to say beautiful, but he checked himself and substituted the 
word imposing. 

His eyes, reluctantly turning from her, rested upon the figure 
beside her. There was no mistaking that homely presence, that 
middle-sized, middle-aged man with the very bald head, the keen 
hawk’s eyes, the vulturine nose. It was Mr. Basham, 
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General Archibald of the Peruvian service—otherwise known 
as Colunel Cusack of the British army—bethought him of the 
ballad of * Alonzo the Brave’ he had learnt in his youth, and how 
the perfidious heroine Imogene had sworn to her lover: 

God grant, that to punish my falsehood and pride, 
Thy ghost at my wedding may sit by my side, 
Tax me with perfidy, claim me as bride, 
And bear me away to the tomb. 
Should he, General Archibald, break into the room, unfold him- 
self, and claim his wife ? 

He decided to do nothing of the kind. He prepared to 
depart; yet still he lingered. The house, the presence of his wife, 
even with Basham beside her, the extraordinary situation of affairs, 
exercised a curious fascination over him. He went downstairs at 
last, however, determined to resume his coat anddepart. Presently 
an irresistible impulse, however, moved him to ascend again, 
for one last parting glimpse of his wife. 

He had mounted but a step or two, when he saw descending 
the staircase—and now distant from him a few yards only— 
Basham ! 

Clearly the two men recognised each other. Neither spoke. 
Basham paling suddenly started and staggered back like one en- 
countering a ghost. General Archibald precipitately turned and 
fled. His haste was so great that he would not pause even to re- 
cover his overcoat. He left his garment behind him, like another 
Joseph. He rushed into the street, jumped into a passing han- 
som, and was driven off at full speed. 


IX. 


MapaME GomBzav effusively welcomed back her lodger. 

General Archibald resumed his old manner of life in the 
little French town on the coast. He was again to be seen smoking 
his cigar and reading his letters through his double glasses, on 
the sunny little parade overlooking the blue sea and the yellow 
sands. As time passed, it was thought that he looked consider- 
ably older if less sad than he had been wont to look. 

One day it was noted that he had clothed himself in black and 
that he wore a deep crape hatband. 

He now carried in his pocket-book and studied from time to 
time another scrap of information cut from a newspaper. It 
announced a death, something in this fashion : 

‘On the 17th inst. suddenly of apoplexy, at her house in Port- 
land Place, Agnes Arethusa, widow of the Jate Nathaniel Benjamin 
Basham, solicitor,’ 
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‘So she was too much for Basham !’ mused General Archibald. 
‘I did not know that he had gone the way of Potts and Packing- 
ton. But it serves him right. He had no business to marry her. 
He had fair warning. No one could live with her. There was 
but one thing to do—to run away from her, asI did. Yet, what 
a woman she was! And how I loved her—when she was Agnes 
Littlejohn,’ he hastily added. ‘And now she’s gone!’ His eyes 
filled with tears and his voice failed him as he said: ‘I think 
some day I will make a pilgrimage to her grave.’ 

But he never did. 


DUTTON COOK. 
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An Episode in High Life. 


Sir Henry Varpon, K.C.B., electrician to the Admiralty, whose 
title, as everybody knows, was gazetted some six weeks since, 
is at this moment the youngest living member of the British 
knighthood. He is now only just thirty, and he has obtained his 
present high distinction by those remarkable inventions of his in 
the matter of electrical signalling and lighthouse arrangements 
which have been so much talked about in ‘ Nature’ this year, and 
which gained him the gold medal of the Royal Society in 1881. 
Lady Vardon is one of the youngest and prettiest hostesses in 
London, and if you would care to hear the history of their court- 
ship here it is. 

When Harry Vardon left Oxford, only seven years ago, none of 
his friends could imagine what he meant by throwing up all his 
chances of University success. The son of a poor country parson 
in Devonshire, who had strained his little income to the uttermost to 
send him to college, Vardon of Magdalen had done credit to his 
father and himself in all the schools. He gained the best demy- 
ship of his year; got a first in classical mods.; and then un- 
accountably took to reading science, in which he carried everything 
before him. At the end of his four years, he walked into a 
scientific fellowship at Balliol as a matter of course; and then, 
after twelve months’ residence, he suddenly surprised the world of 
Oxford by accepting a tutorship to the young Earl of Surrey, at 
that time, as you doubtless remember, a minor, aged about six- 
teen. 

But Harry Vardon had good reasons of his own for taking this 
tutorship. Six months after he became a fellow of Balliol, the old 
vicar had died unexpectedly, leaving his only other child Edith 
alone and unprovided for, as was indeed natural; for the expenses 
of Harry’s college life had quite eaten up the meagre savings of 
twenty years at Little Hinton. In order to provide a home for 
Edith, it was necessary that Harry should find something or other 
to do which would bring in an immediate income. School-master- 
ing, that refuge of the destitute graduate, was not much to his 
mind ; and so when the senior tutor of Boniface wrote alittle note 
to ask whether he would care to accept the charge of a cub noble- 
man, as he disrespectfully phrased it, Harry jumped at the offer, 
and took the proposed salary of 400/. a year with the greatest 
alacrity. That would far more than suffice for all Edith’s simple 
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needs, and he himself could live upon the proceeds of his fellowship, 
besides finding time to continue his electrical researches, For I 
will not disguise the fact that Harry only accepted the cub noble- 
man as a stop-gap, and that he meant even then to make his 
fortune in the end by those splendid electrical discoveries which 
will undoubtedly immortalize his name in future ages. 

It was summer term when the appointment was made; and 
the Surrey people (who were poor for their station) had just gone 
down to Colyford Abbey, the family seat, in the valley of the Axe 
near Seaton. You have visited the house, I dare say—open to 
visitors every Tuesday, when the family is absent—a fine some- 
what modernized mansion, with some good perpendicular work 
about it still, in spite of the havoc wrought in it by Inigo Jones, 
who converted the chapel and refectory of the old Cistercians into 
a banqueting-hall and ballroom for the first Lord Surrey of the 
present creation. It was lovely weather when Harry Vardon went 
down there; and the Abbey, and the terrace, and the park, and 
the beautiful valley beyond were looking their very best. Harry 
fell in love with the view at once, and almost fell in love with the 
inmates too at the first glance. 

Lady Surrey the mother was sitting on a garden seat in front 
of the house as the carriage which met him at Colyford station 
drove up to the door. She was much younger and more beautiful 
than Harry had at all expected. He had pictured the dowager to 
himself as a stately old lady of sixty, with white hair and a grand 
manner ; instead of which he found himself face to face with a 
well-preserved beauty of something less than forty, not above 
medium height, and still strikingly pretty in a round-faced, 
mature, but very delicate fashion. She had wavy chestnut hair, 
regular features, an exquisite set of pearly teeth, full cheeks whose 
natural roses were perhaps just a trifle increased by not wholly 
ungraceful art, and above all a lovely complexion quite unspoilt 
as yet by years. She was dressed as such a person should be 
dressed, with no affectation of girlishness, but in the style that best 
shows off ripe beauty and a womanly figure. Harry was always a 
very impressionable fellow; and 1 really believe that if Lady | 
Surrey had been alone he would have fallen over head and ears in 
love with her at first sight. 

But there was something which kept him from falling in love 
at once with Lady Surrey, and that was the girl who sat half- 
reclining on a tiger-skin at her feet, with a little sketching tablet 
on her lap. He could hardly take full stock of the mother because 
he was so busy looking at the daughter as well. I shall not 
attempt to describe Lady GJadys Durant; all pretty girls fall 
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tinder one of some half dozen heads, and description at best can 
really do no more than classify them. Lady Gladys belonged to 
the tall and graceful aristocratic class, and she was a good specimen 
of the type at seventeen. Not that Harry Vardon fell in love 
with her at once; he was really in the pleasing condition of 
Captain Macheath, too much engaged in looking at two pretty 
women to be capable even mentally of making a choice between 
them. Mother and daughter were both almost equally beautiful, 
each in her own distinct style. 

The countess half rose to greet him—it is condescension on the 
part of a countess to notice the tutor at all, I believe; but though 
I am no lover of lords myself, I will do the Durants the justice to 
say that their treatment of Harry was always the very kindliest 
that could possibly be expected from people of their ideas and 
traditions. 

‘Mr. Vardon?’ she said interrogatively, as she held out her 
hand to the new tutor. Harry bowed assent. ‘I’m glad you have 
such a lovely day to make your first acquaintance with Colyford. 
It’s a pretty place, isn’t it? Gladys, this is Mr. Vardon, who is 
kindly going to take charge of Surrey for us.’ 

‘I’m afraid you don’t know what you're going to undertake,’ 
said Gladys, smiling and holding out her hand. ‘ He’s a dreadful 
pickle. Do you know this part of the world before, Mr. Vardon ?’ 

‘Not just hereabouts,’ Harry answered ; ‘ my father’s parish 
was in North Devon, but I know the greater part of the county 
very well.’ 

‘ That’s a good thing,’ said Gladys quickly ; ‘ we’re all Devon- 
shire people here, and we believe in the county with all our 
hearts. I wish Surrey took his title from it. It’s so absurd to 
take your title froma place you don’t care about only because 
you've got land there. I love Devonshire people best of any.’ 

‘Mr. Vardon would probably like to see his rooms,’ said the 
countess. ‘ Parker, will you show him up?’ 

The rooms were everything that Harry could wish. There 
was a prettily furnished sitting-room for himseif on the front, 
looking across the terrace, with a view of the valley and the sea in 
the distance ; there was a study next door, for tutor and pupil to 
work in; there was a cheerful little bedroom behind; and down- 
stairs at the back there was the large bare room for which Harry 
had specially stipulated, wherein to put his electrical apparatus, 
for he meant to experiment and work busily at his own subject in 
his spare time. There was a special servant, too, told off to wait 
upon him; and altogether Harry felt that if only the social 
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position could be made endurable, he could live very comfortably 
for a year or two at Colyford Abbey. 

There are some men who could never stand such a life at all. 
There are others who can stand it because they can stand anything. 
But Harry Vardon belonged to neither class. He was one of those 
who feel at home in most places, and who can get on in all society 
alike. In the first place, he was one of the handsomest fellows 
you ever saw, with large dark eyes, and that particular black 
moustache that no woman can ever resist. Then again he was 
tall and had a good presence, which impressed even those most 
dangerous of critics for a private tutor, the footmen. Moreover, 
he was clever, chatty, and agreeable; and it never entered into 
his head that he was not conferring some distinction upon the 
Surrey family by consenting to be teacher to their young lordling 
—which, indeed, was after all the sober fact. 

The train was in a little before seven, and there was a bit of a 
drive from the station, so that Harry had only just had time to 
dress for dinner when the gong sounded. In the drawing-room 
he met his future pupil, a good-looking, high-spirited, but 
evidently lazy boy of sixteen. The family was alone, so the earl 
took down his mother, while Harry gave his arm to Lady Gladys. 
Before dinner was over, the new tutor had taken the measure of 
the trio pretty accurately. The countess was clever, that was 
certain; she took an interest in books and in art, and she could 
talk lightly but well upon most current topics in the easy sparkling 
style of a woman of the world. Gladys was clever too, though 
not booky ; she was full of sketching and music, and was delighted 
to hear that Harry could paint a little in water-colours, besides 
being the owner of a good violin. As to the boy, his fancy clearly 
ran for the most part to dogs, guns, and cricket; and indeed, 
though he was no doubt a very important person as a future 
member of the British legislature, I think for the purposes of the 
present story, which is mainly concerned with Harry Vardon’s 
fortunes, we may safely leave him out of consideration. Harry 
taught him as much as he could be induced to learn for an hour 
or two every morning, and looked after him as far as possible 
when he was anywhere within hearing throughout the rest of the 
day ; but as the lad was almost always out around the place some- 
where with a gamekeeper or a stable-boy, he hardly entered 
practically into the current of Harry’s life at all, outside the 
regular hours of study. As a matter of fact, he never learnt much 

from anybody or did anything worth speaking of; but he has 
since married a Birmingham heiress with a million or so of her 
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own, and is now one of the most rising young members of the 
House of Lords. 

After dinner, the countess showed Harry her excellent collec- 
tion of Bartolozzis, and Harry, who knew something about them, 
showed the countess that she was wrong as to the authenticity of one 
or two among them. Then Gladys played passably well, and he 
sang a duet with her, in a way that made her feel a little ashamed 
of her own singing. And lastly Harry brought down his violin, at 
which the countess smiled a little, for she thought it audacious on 
the first evening; but when he played one of his best pieces she 
smiled again, for she had a good ear and a great deal of taste. 
After which they all retired to bed, and Gladys remarked to her 
maid, in the privacy of her own room, that the new tutor was a 
very pleasant man, and quite a relief after such a stick as Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

At breakfast next morning the party remained unchanged, but 
at lunch the two younger girls appeared upon the scene, with 
their governess, Miss Martindale. Though very different in 
type from Gladys, Ethel Martindale was in her way an equally 
pretty girl, She was small and mignonne, with delicate little 
hands, and a light pretty figure, not too slight, but very gracefully 
proportioned. Her cheeks and chin were charmingly dimpled, 
and her complexion was just of that faintly-dark tinge that one 
sees so often combined with light-brown hair and eyes in the 
moorland parts of Lancashire. Altogether, she was a perfect foil 
to Gladys, and it would have been difficult for almost any man as 
he sat at that table to say which of the three, mother, daughter, 
or governess, was really the prettiest. For my own part, I give 
my vote unreservedly for the countess, but then I am getting 
somewhat grizzled now and have long been bald; so my liking 
turns naturally towards ripe beauty. I hate your self-conscious 
chits of seventeen, who can only chat and giggle ; I like a woman 
who has something to say for herself. But Harry was just turned 
twenty-three, and perhaps his choice might, not unnaturally, have 
gone otherwise. 

The governess talked little at lunch, and seemed altogether a 
rather subdued and timid girl. Harry noticed with pain that she 
appeared half-afraid of speaking to anybody, and also that the 
footmen made a marked distinction between their manner to him 
and their manner to her. He would have liked once or twice to 
kick the fellows for their insolence. After lunch, Gladys and the 
little ones went for a stroll down towards the river, and Harry 
followed after with Miss Martindale. 

‘Do you come from this part of England ?’ he asked, 
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‘No,’ answered. Ethel, ‘I come from Lancashire. My father 
was rector of a small parish on the moors.’ 

Harry’s heart smote him. It might have been Edith. What 
a little turn of chance had made all the difference. ‘ My father 
was a parson too,’ he said, and then checked himself for the half- 
disrespectful word, ‘ but he lived down here in Devonshire. Do 
you like Colyford ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,—the place, very much. There are delightful 
rambles, and Lady Gladys and I go out sketching a great deal. 
And it’s a delightful country for flowers.’ 

The place, but not the life, thought Harry. Poor child, it 
must be very hard for her. 

‘Mr. Vardon, come on here, I want you,’ called out Gladys 
from the little stone bridge. ‘ You know everything. Can you 
tell me what this flower is?’ and she held out a long spray of 
waving green-stuff. 

‘Caper spurge,’ said Harry, looking at it carelessly. 

‘Oh, no,’ Miss Martindale put in quickly, ‘ Portland spurge, 
surely.’ 

‘So it is, Harry answered, looking closer. ‘Then you area bit 
of a botanist, Miss Martindale ?’ 

‘ Not a botanist, but very fond of the flowers.’ 

‘Miss Martindale’s always picking lots of ugly things and 
bringing them home,’ said Gladys laughingly ; ‘ aren’t you, dear ?’ 

Ethel smiled and nodded. So they went on past the bridge 
and out upon the opposite side, and back again by the little white 
railings into the park. 

For the next three months Harry enjoyed himself in a busy 
way immensely. Every morning he had his three hours’ teaching, 
and every afternoon he went a walk, or fished in the river, or 
worked at his electrical machines. ‘I'o the household at the Abbey 
such a man was a perfect godsend. For he was a versatile fellow, 
able to turn his hand to anything, and the Durants lived in a 
very quiet way, and were glad of somebody to keep the house 
lively. The money was all tied up till the boy came of age, and 
even then there wouldn’t be much of it. Surrey had been sent to 
Eton for a month or two and then removed, by request, to prevent 
more violent measures; after which he was sent to two or three 
other schools, always with the same result. So he was brought 
home again and handed over to the domestic persuasion of a 
private tutor. The only thing that kept him moderately quiet 
was the possibility of running around the place with the keepers ; 
and the only person who ever taught him anything was Harry 
Vardon, though even he, I must admit, did not succeed in im- 
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pressing any very valuable lessons upon the lad’s volatile brain. 
The countess saw few visitors, and so a man like Harry was a real 
acquisition to the little circle. He was perpetually being wanted 
by everybody, everywhere, and at the end of three months he was 
simply indispensable. 

Lady Surrey was always consulting him as to the proper place 
to plant the new wellingtonias, the right aspect for deodars, the 
best plan for mounting water-colours, and the correct date of all 
the neighbouring churches. It was so delightful to drive about 
with somebody who really understood the history and geology and 
antiquities of the county, she said; and she began to develop an 
extraordinary interest in prehistoric archeology, and to listen 
patiently to Harry’s disquisitions on the difference between long 
barrows and round barrows, or on the true nature of the earth- 
works that cap the top of Membury Hill. Harry for his part was 
quite ready to discourse volubly on all these subjects, for it 
was his hobby to impart information, whereof he had plenty; 
and he liked knocking about the country, examining castles or 
churches, and laying down the law about matters architectural 
with much authority to two pretty women. The countess even 
took an interest in his great electrical investigation, and came 
into his workshop to hear all about the uses of his mysterious 
batteries. As for Lady Gladys, she was for ever wanting Mr. 
Vardon’s opinion about the exact colour for that shadow by the 
cottage, Mr. Vardon’s aid in practising that difficult bit of Chopin, 
Mr. Vardon’s counsel about the decorative treatment of the 
passion-flower on that lovely piece of crewel work. Indeed, con- 
trary to Miss Martindale’s express admonition, and all the dictates 
of propriety, she was always running off to Harry’s little sitting- 
room to ask his advice about five hundred different things, five 
hundred times in every twenty-four hours. 

There was only one person in the household who seemed at all 
shy of Harry, and that was Miss Martindale. Do what he could, 
he could never get her to feel at home with him. She seemed 
always anxious to keep out of his way, and never ready to join in 
any of his plans. This was annoying, because Harry really liked the 
poor girl and felt sorry for her lonely position. But as she would 
have nothing to say to him, why, there was nothing else to be 
done; so he contented himself with being as polite to her as 
possible, while respecting her evident wish to be let alone. 

One afternoon, when the four had been out for a drive to- 
gether to visit the old ruins near Cowhayne, and Harry had been 
sketching with Gladys and lecturing to the countess to his heart’s 
content, he was sitting on the bench by the red cedars, when to his 
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surprise he saw the governess strolling carelessly across the terrace 
towards him. ‘ Mr. Vardon,’ she said, standing beside the bench, 
‘ I want, to say something to you. You mustn’t mind my saying it, 
but I feel it is part of my duty. Do you think you ought to pay 
so much attention to Gladys? You and I come into a family of 
this sort on peculiar terms, you know. They don’t think we are 
quite the same sort of human beings as themselves. Now, I’m 
half afraid—I don’t like to say so, but I think it better I should 
say it than my lady—I’m half afraid that Gladys is getting her 
head too much filled with you. Whatever she does, you are 
always helping her. She is for ever running off to see you about 
something or other. She is very young; she meets very few 
other men ; and you have been extremely attentive to her. But 
when people like these admit you into their family, they do so on 
the tacit understanding that you will not do what they would call 
abusing the position. To-day, I half-fancied that my lady looked 
at you once or twice when you were talking to Gladys, and I 
thought I would try to be brave enough to speak to you about it. 
If I don’t, I think she will,’ 

‘Really, Miss Martindale,’ said Harry, rising and walking by 
her side towards the laburnum alley, ‘I’m very glad you have 
unburdened your mind about this matter. For myself, you know, 
I don’t acknowledge the obligation. I should marry any girl I 
‘liked, if she would have me, whatever her artificial position might 
be ;.and I should never let any barriers of that sort stand in my 
way. But I don’t know that I have the slightest intention of ever 
trying to marry Lady Gladys or anybody else of the sort ; so while 
I remain undecided on that point, I shall do as you wish me. By 
the way, it strikes me now that you have been trying to keep her 
away from me as much as possible.’ 

‘ As part of my duty, I think I ought to do so. Yes.’ 

‘Well, you may rely upon it, I will give you no more cause 
for anxiety,’ said Harry, ‘so the less we say about it the better. 
What a lovely sunset, and what a glorious colour on the cliffs at 
Axmouth!’ And he walked down the alley with her two or three 
times, talking about various indifferent subjects. Somehow he 
had never managed to get on so well with her before. She was a 
very nice girl, he thought, really a very nice girl; what a pity she 
would never take any notice of him in any way. However, he 
enjoyed that quiet half-hour immensely, and was quite sorry when 
Lady Surrey came out a little later and joined them, exactly as if 
she wanted to interrupt their conversation. But what a beautiful 
woman Lady Surrey was too, as she came across the lawn just then 
in her garden bat and the pale blue Umritzur shawl thrown loosely 
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across her shapely shoulders, By Jove, she was as handsome a 
woman, after all, as he had ever seen. 

After dinner that evening Lady Surrey sent Gladys off to Miss 
Martindale’s room on some small pretext, and then put Harry 
down on the sofa beside her to help in arranging those intermin- 
able ferns of hers. Evening dress suited the countess best, and 
she knew it. She was looking even more beautiful than before, 
with her hair prettily dressed, and the little simple turquoise 
necklet setting off her white neck; and she talked a great deal to 
Harry, and was really very charming. No more fascinating 
widow, he thought, to be found anywhere within a hundred miles. 
At last she stopped, leaning over the ferns, and sat back a little 
on the sofa, half fronting him. ‘Mr. Vardon,’ she said suddenly, 
‘there is something I wish to speak to you about, privately.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Harry, half-expecting the topic. 

‘Do you know, I think you ought not to pay such marked 
attention to Lady Gladys. Two or three times I have fancied I 
noticed it, and have meant to mention it to you, but I thought it 
might be unnecessary. On many accounts, however, I think it is 
best not to let it pass any longer. The difference of station ‘ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Harry, ‘I’m sorry to differ from you, but 
I don’t acknowledge differences of station.’ 

‘Well,’ said the countess, in a conciliatory tone, ‘ under 
certain circumstances that may be perfectly correct. A young man 
in your position and with your talents has of course the whole 
world before him. He can make himself whatever he pleases. I 
don’t think, Mr. Vardon, I have ever under-estimated the worth of 
brains. I do feel that knowledge and culture are much greater 
things after all than mere position. Now, in justice to me, don’t 
you think I do?’ 

Harry looked at her—she was really a very beautiful woman— 
and then said, ‘ Yes, I think you have certainly better and more 
rational tastes than most other people circumstanced as you are,’ 

‘I'm so glad you do,’ the countess answered, heartily. ‘I 
don’t care for a life of perfect frivolity and fashion, such as one 
gets in London. If it were not for Gladys’s sake I sometimes 
think I would give it up entirely. Do you know, I often wish 
my life had been cast very differently—cast among another set of 
people from the people I have always mixed among. Whenever 
I meet clever people—literary people and scholars—I always fee 
so sorry I haven’t moved all my life in their world. From one 
point of view, I quite recognise what you said just now, that these 
artificial distinctions should not exist between people who are really 
equals in intellect and culture.’ 
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‘Naturally not,’ said Harry, to whom this proposition sounded 
like a familiar truism. 

‘But in Lady Gladys’s case, I feel I ought to guard her against 
seeing too much of anybody in particular just at present. She is 
only seventeen, and she is of course impressionable. Now, you 
know a great many mothers would not have spoken to you as I 
do; but I like you, Mr. Vardon, and I feel at home with you. 
You will promise me not to pay so much attention to Gladys in 
future, won't you?’ 

As she looked at him full in the face with her beautiful eyes, 
Harry felt he could just then have promised her anything. ‘ Yes,’ 
he said, ‘I will promise.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the countess, looking at him again; ‘I am 
very much obliged to you.’ And then for a moment there was an 
awkward pause, and they both looked full into one another’s eyes 
without saying a word. 

In a minute the countess began again, and said a good many 
things about what a dreadful waste of life people generally made ; 
and what a privilege it was to know clever people; and what a 
reality and purpose there was in their lives. A great deal of this sort 
she said, and in a low pleasant voice. And then there was another 
awkward pause, and they looked at one another once more. 

Harry certainly thought the countess very beautiful, and he 
liked her very much. She was really kind-hearted and friendly ; 
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she was interested in the subjects that pleased him; and she was 


after all a pretty woman, still young as men count youth, and very 
agreeable, nay anxious to please. And then she had said what 
she said about the artificiality of class distinctions so markedly 
and pointedly, with such a commentary from her eyes, that Harry 
half fancied—well, I don’t quite know what he fancied. As he 
sat there beside her on the sofa, with the ferns before him, looking 
straight into her eyes, and she into his, it must be clear to all my 
readers that if he had any special proposition to make to her on 
any abstract subject of human speculation, the time had obviously 
arrived to make it. But something or other inscrutable kept him 
back. ‘ Lady Surrey—’ he said, and the words stuck in his throat. 
‘Yes,’ she answered softly. ‘Shall... . Shall we go on with 
the ferns?’ Lady Surrey gave a little short breath, brought back 
her eyes from dreamland, and turned with a sudden smile back to 
the portfolio. For the rest of the evening, the candid historian 
must admit that they both felt like a pair of fools. Conversation 
lagged, and I don’t think either of them was sorry when the time 
came for retiring. 

It is useless for the clumsy male psychologist to pretend that 
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he can see into the heart of a woman, especially when the normal 
action of said heart is complicated by such queer conventionalities 
as that of a countess who feels a distinct liking for her son’s tutor: 
but if I may venture to attempt that impossible feat of clairvoyance 
without rebuke, I should be inclined to diagnose Lady Surrey’s 
condition as she lay sleepless for an hour or so on her pillow that 
night somewhat as follows. She thought that Harry Vardon was 
really a very clever and a very pleasant fellow. She thought 
that men in society were generally dreadfully empty-headed and 
horribly vain. She thought that the importance of disparity in 
age had, as a rule, been immensely overrated. She thought that 
rank was after all much less valuable than she used to think it 
when first she married poor dear Surrey, who was really the kindest 
of men, and a thorough gentleman, but certainly not at all brilliant. 
She thought that a young man of Harry’s talent might, if well 
connected, get into Parliament and rise, like Beaconsfield, to any 
position. She thought he was very frank, and open, and gentle- 
manly; and very handsome too. She thought he had half hesitated 
whether he should propose to her or not, and had then drawn back 
because he was not certain of the consequences. She thought that 
if he had proposed to her—well, perhaps—why, yes, she might 
even possibly have accepted him. She thought he would probably 
propose in earnest, before long, as soon as he saw that she was not 
wholly averse to his attentions. She thought in that case she 
might perhaps provisionally accept him, and get him to try what 
he could do in the way of obtaining some sort of position—she - 
didn’t exactly know what—where he could more easily marry her 
with the least possible shock to the feelings of society. And she 
thought that she really didn’t know before for twenty years at least 
how great a goose she positively was. 

Next morning, after breakfast, Lady Surrey sent for Gladys to 
come to her in her boudoir. Then she put her daughter ina chair 
by the window, drew her own close to it, laid her hand kindly on 
her shoulder—she was a nice little woman at heart, was the 
countess—and said to her gently,—‘ My dear Gladys, there’s a 
little matter I want to talk to you about. You are still very 
young, you know, dear; and I think you ought to be very careful 
about not letting your feelings be played upon in any way, how- 
ever unconsciously. Now, you walk and talk a great deal too 
much, dear, with Mr. Vardon. In many ways, it would be well 
that you should. Mr. Vardon is very clever, and very well 
informed, and a very instructive companion. I like you to talk 
to intelligent people, and to hear intelligent people talk ; it gives 
you something that mere books can never give. But you know 
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Gladys, you should always remember the disparity in your stations. 
I don’t deny that there’s a great deal in all that sort of thing that’s 
very conventional and absurd, my dear; but still, girls are girls, 
and if they’re thrown too much with any one young man,’ Lady 
Surrey was going to add, ‘especially when he’s handsome and 
agreeable,’ but she checked herself in time—‘they’re very apt to 
form an affection for him. Of course I’m not suggesting that 
youre likely to do anything of the sort with Mr. Vardon—I don’t 
for a moment suppose you would—but a girl can never be too 
careful. I hope you know your position too well;’ here Lady 
Surrey was conscious of certain internal qualms; ‘and indeed 
whether it was Mr. Vardon or anybody else, you are much too 
young to fill your head with such notions at your age. Of course, 
if some really good offer had been made to you even in your first 
season—say Lord St. Ives or Sir Montague—I don’t say it might 
not have been prudent to accept it; but. under ordinary circum- 
stances, a girl does best to think as little as possible about such 
things until she is twenty at least. However, I hope in future 
you'll remember that I don’t wish you to be quite so familiar in 
your intercourse with Mr. Vardon.’ 

‘Very well, mamma,’ said Gladys quietly, drawing herself up ; 
‘I have heard what you want to say, and I shall try to do as you 
wish. But I should like to say something in return, if you'll be so 
kind as to listen to me.’ 

‘ Certainly, darling,’ Lady Surrey answered, with a vague fore- 
boding of something wrong. 

‘I don’t say I care any more for Mr. Vardon than for anybody 
else ; I haven’t seen enough of him to know whether I care for him 
or not. But if ever I do caré for anybody, it will be for somebody 
like him, and not for somebody like Lord St. Ives or Monty 
Fitzroy. I don’t like the men I meet in town; they all talk to 
us as if we were dolls or babies. I don’t want to marry a man 
who says to himself, as Surrey says already, ‘ Ah, I shall look out 
for some rich girl or other and make her a countess, if she’s a good 
girl, and if she suits me.” Id rather have a man like Mr. Vardon 
than any of the men we ever meet in London.’ 

‘ But, my darling,’ said Lady Surrey, quite alarmed at Gladys’s 
too serious tone, ‘surely there are gentlemen quite as clever and 
quite as intellectual as Mr. Vardon.’ 

‘Mamma!’ cried Gladys, rising, ‘do you mean to say Mr. 
Vardon is not a gentleman ?’ 

‘Gladys, Gladys! sit down, dear. Don’t get so excited. Of 
course he is. I trust I have as great a respect as anybody for 
talent and culture. But what I meant to say was this—can’t you 
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find as much talent and culture among people of our own station 
as—as among people of Mr. Vardon’s?’ 

‘No,’ said Gladys shortly. 

‘ Really, my dear, you are too hard upon the peerage.’ 

‘Well, mamma, can you mention any one that we know who 
is ?’ asked the peremptory girl. 

. © Not exactly in our own set,’ said Lady Surrey hesitatingly ; 
‘but surely there must be some.’ 

‘I don’t know them,’ Gladys replied quietly, ‘and till I do 
know them, I shall remain of my own opinion still. If you wish 
me not to see so much of Mr. Vardon, I shall try to do as you say; 
but if I happen to like any particular person, whether he’s a peer 
or a ploughboy, I can’t help liking him, so there’s an end of it.’ 
And Gladys kissed her mother demurely on the forehead, and 
walked with a stately sweep out of the room. 

‘It’s perfectly clear, said Lady Surrey to herself, ‘that that 
girl’s in love with Mr. Vardon, and what on earth I’m to do about 
it is to me a mystery.’ And, indeed, Lady Surrey’s position was 
by no means an easy one. On the one hand, she felt that what- 
ever she herself, who was a person of mature years, might happen 
to do, it would be positively wicked in her to allow a young girl 
like Gladys to throw herself away on a man in Harry Vardon’s 
position. Without any shadow of an arriére pensée, that was her 
genuine feeling as a mother and a member of society. But then, 
on the other hand, how could she oppose it, if she really ever 
thought herself, even conditionally, of marrying Harry Vardon? 
Could she endure that her daughter should think she had acted as 
her rival? Could she press the point about Harry’s conventional 
disadvantages, when she herself had some vague idea that if Harry 
offered himself as Gladys’s step-father, she would not be wholly 
disinclined to consider his proposal? Could she set it down asa 
crime in her daughter to form the very self-same affection which 
she herself had well-nigh formed? Moreover, she couldn’t help 
feeling in her heart that Gladys was right, after all; and that the 
daughter’s defiance of conventionality was implicitly inherited 
from the mother. If she had met Harry Vardon twenty years 
ago, she would have thought and spoken much like Gladys; in 
fact, though she didn’t speak, she thought so, very nearly, even 
now. I am sorry that I am obliged to write out these faint out- 
lines of ideas in all the brutal plainness of the English language as 
spoken by men; I cannot give all those fine shades of unspoken 
reservations and womanly self-deceptive subterfuges by which the 
poor little countess half disguised her own meaning even from 
herself; but at least you will not be surprised to hear that in the 
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end she lay down on the little couch in the corner, covered her 
face with chagrin and disappointment, and had a good cry. Then 
she got up an hour later, washed her eyes carefully to take off the 
- redness, put on her pretty dove-coloured morning gown with the lace 
trimming—she looked charming in lace—and went down smiling to 
lunch, as pleasant and cheery a little widow of thirty-seven as ever 
you would wish to see. Upon my soul, Harry Vardon, I really almost 
think you will be a fool if you don’t finally marry the countess! 

‘Gladys,’ said little Lord Surrey to his sister that evening, 
when she came into his room on her way up-stairs to bed —‘ Gladys, 
it’s my opinion you're getting too sweet on this fellow Vardon.’ 

‘I shall be obliged, Surrey, if you’ll mind your own business, 
and allow me to mind mine.’ 

‘Oh, it’s no use coming the high and mighty over me, I can 
tell you, so don’t you try it on. Besides, I have something I want 
to speak to you about particularly. It’s my opinion also that my 
lady’s doing the very same thing.’ 

‘What nonsense, Surrey!’ cried Gladys, colouring up to her 
eyebrows in a second: ‘how dare you say such a thing about 
mamma?’ Buta light broke in upon her suddenly all the same, 
and a number of little unnoticed circumstances flashed back at 
once upon her memory with a fresh flood of meaning. 

‘ Nonsense or not, it’s true, I know; and what I want to say to 
you is this—If old Vardon’s to marry either of you, it ought to 
be you, because that would save mamma at any rate from making 
a fool of herself. As far as I’m concerned, I’d rather neither of you 
did; for I don’t see why either of you should want to marry a beggarly 
fellow of a tutor ’—Gladys’s eyes flashed fire—‘ though Vardon’s a 
decent enough chap in his way, if that was all; but at any rate, as 
one or other of you’s cock-sure to do it, I don’t want him fora step- 
father. So you see, as far as that goes, I back the filly. Now, say no 
more about it, but go to bed like a good girl, and mind, whatever 
you do, you don’t forget to say your prayers. Good night, old girl.’ 

‘I wouldn’t marry a fellow like Surrey,’ said Gladys to herself, 
as she went upstairs, ‘no, not if he was the premier duke of 
England!’ 

-For the next three weeks there was such a comedy of errors and 
cross-purposes at Colyford Abbey as was never seen before anywhere 
outside of one of Mr. Gilbert’s clever extravaganzas. Lady Surrey 
tried to keep Gladys in every possible way out of Harry’s sight ; 
while her brother tried in every possible way to throw them 
together. Gladys on her part half avoided him, and yet grew 
somewhat more confidential than ever whenever she happened to 
talk with him. Harry did not feel quite so much at home as before 
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with Lady Surrey; he had an uncomfortable sense that he had 
failed to acquit himself as he ought to have done; while Lady 
Surrey had a half-suspicion that she had let him see her unfledged 
secret a little too early and too openly. The natural consequence - 
of all this was that Harry was cast far more than before upon the 
society of Ethel Martindale, with whom he often strolled about 
the shrubbery till very close upon the dressing gong. Ethel 
did not come down to dinner—she dined with the little ones at 
the family luncheon ; and that horrid galling distinction cut Harry 
to the quick every night when he left her to goin. Every day, 
too, it began to dawn upon him more clearly that the vague reason 
which had kept him back from proposing to Lady Surrey on that 
eventful night was just this—that Ethel Martindale had made 
herself a certain vacant niche in his unfurnished heart. She was 
a dear, quiet, unassuming little girl, but so very graceful, so very 
tender, so very womanly, that she crept into his affections unawares 
without possibility of resistance. The countess was a beautiful and 
accomplished woman of the world, with a real heart left in her still, 
but not quite the sort of tender, shrinking, girlish heart that Harry 
wanted. Gladys was a lovely girl with stately manners and a 
wonderfully formed. character, but too great and too redolent of 
society for Harry. He admired them both, each in her own way, 
but he couldn’t possibly have lived a lifetime with either. But 
Ethel, dear, meek, pretty, gentle little Ethel—well, there, I’m not 
going to repeat for you all the raptures that Harry went into over. 
that perennial and ever rejuvenescent theme. For, to tell you the 
truth, about three weeks after the night when Harry did not pro- 
pose to the countess, he actually did propose to Ethel Martindale. 
And Ethel, after many timid protests, after much demure self- 
depreciation and declaration of utter unworthiness for such a man 
—which made Harry wild with indignation—did finally let him 
put her little hand to his lips, and whispered a sort of broken and 
blushing ‘ Yes.’ 

What a fool he had been, he thought that evening, to suppose 
for half a second that Lady Surrey had ever meant to regard him 
in any other light than as her son’s tutor. He hated himself for 
his own nonsensical vanity. Who was he that he should fancy all 
the women in England were in love with him ? 

Next morning’s ‘ Times’ contained that curious announcement 
about its being the intention of the Government to appoint an 
electrician to the Admiralty, and inviting applications from dis- 
tinguished men of science.. Now, Harry, young as he was, had 
just perfected his great system of the double-revolving commutator 
and back-action rhegstat (Patent Office, No. 18,237,504), and had 
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sent in a paper on the subject which had been read with great 
success at the Royal Society. The famous Professor Brusegay 
himself had described it as a remarkable invention, likely to prove 
of immense practical importance to telegraphy and electrical 
science generally. So, when Harry saw the announcement that 
morning, he made up his mind to apply for the appointment at 
once; and he thought that if he got it, as the salary was a good 
one, he might before long marry Ethel, and yet manage to keep 
Edith in the same comfort as before. 

Lady Surrey saw the paragraph too, and had her own ideas 
about what it might be made to do. It was the very opening that 
Harry wanted, and if he got it, why then no doubt he might make 
the proposal which he evidently felt afraid to make, poor fellow, 
in his present position. So she went into her boudoir immediately 
‘after breakfast, and wrote two careful and cautiously worded little 
notes. One was to Dr. Brusegay, whom she knew well, mentioning 
to him that her son’s tutor was the author of that remarkable 
paper on commutators, and that she thought he would probably be 
admirably fitted for the post, but that on that point the Professor 
himself was the best judge; the other was to her cousin, Lord 
Ardenleigh, who was a great man in the government of the day, sug- 
gesting casually that he should look into the claims of her friend, Mr, 
Vardon, for this new place at the Admiralty. Two nicer little notes, 
written with better tact and judgment, it would be difficult to find. 

At that very moment, Harry was also sitting down in his own 
room, after five minutes’ consultation with Ethel, to make formal 
application for the new post. And after lunch the same day, he 
spoke to Lady Surrey upon the subject. 

‘There is one special reason,’ he said, ‘why I should like to 
get this post, and I think I ought to let you know it now.’ Poor 
little Lady Surrey’s heart fluttered like a girl’s. ‘The fact is, I 
am anxious to obtain a position which would enable me to marry.’ 
(‘ How very bluntly he puts it,’ said the countess to herself.) ‘I 
ought to tell you, I think, that I have proposed to Miss Martindale, 
and she has accepted me.’ 

Miss Martindale! Great heavens, how the room reeled round 
the poor little woman, as she stood with her hand on the table, 
trying to balance herself, trying to conceal her shame and mortifi- 
cation, trying to look as if the announcement did not concern her 
in any way. Poor, dear, good little countess; from my heart I 
pity you. Miss Martindale! why, she had never even thought of 
her. A mere governess, a nobody; and Harry Vardon, with his 
magnificent intellect and splendid prospects, was going to throw 
himself away on that girl! She could hardly control herself to 
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answer him, but with a great effort she gulped down her feelings, and 
remarked that Ethel Martindale was a very good girl, and would 
doubtless make an admirable wife. And then she walked quietly 
out of the room, stepped up the stairs somewhat faster, rushed into 
her boudoir, double-locked the door, and burst into a perfect flood 
of hot scalding tears. At that moment she began to realise the fact 
that she had in truth liked Harry Vardon much more than a little. 

By-and-by she got up, went over to her desk, took out the 
two unposted notes, tore them into fragments, and then carefully 
burnt them up piece by piece, in a perfect holocaust of white paper. 
What a wicked vindictive little countess! Was she going to spoil 
these two young people’s lives, to throw every possible obstacle in 
the way of their marriage? Nota bit of it. As soon as her eyes 
allowed her, she sat down and wrote two more notes, a great deal 
stronger and better than before; for this time she need not fear 
the possibility of after reflections from an unkind world. She said 
a great deal in a casual half-hinting fashion about Harry’s merits, 
and remarked upon the loss that she should sustain in the removal 
of such a tutor from Lord Surrey; but she felt that sooner or later 
his talents must get him a higher recognition, and she hoped Dr. 
Brusegay and her cousin would use their influence to obtain him 
the appointment. Then she went downstairs feeling like a Christian 
martyr, kissed and congratulated Ethel, talked gaily about Barto- 
lozzi to Harry, and tried to make believe that she took the engage- 
ment as a matter of course. Nothing in fact, as she remarked to 
Gladys, could possibly be more suitable. Gladys bit her tongue, 
and answered shortly that she didn’t herself perceive any special 
natural congruity about the match, but perhaps her mother was 
better informed on the subject. 

Now, we all know that in the matter of public appointment 
anything like backstairs influence or indirect canvassing is posi- 
tively fatal to the success of a candidate. Accordingly, it may 
surprise you to learn that when Professor Brusegay (who held the 
appointment virtually in his hands) opened his letters next morn- 
ing he said to his wife, ‘Why, Maria, that young fellow Vardon 
who wrote that astonishingly clever paper on commutators, you 
know, is tutor at Lady Surrey’s, and she wants him to get this 
place at the Admiralty. We must really see what we can do about 
it. Lady Surrey is such a very useful person to know, and besides 
it’s so important to keep on good terms with her, for the Paulsons 
would be absolutely intolerable if we hadn’t its acquaintance in 
the peerage to play off against their Lord Poodlebury.’ And when 
the Professor shortly afterwards mentioned Harry’s name to Lord 
Ardenleigh, his lordship remarked immediately, ‘ Why, bless my 
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soul, that’s the very man Amelia wrote to me about. He shall 
have the place, by all means.’ And they both wrote back nice 
little notes to Lady Surrey, to say that she might consider the 
matter settled, but that she mustn’t mention it to Harry until the 
appointment was regularly announced. Anything so remarkable 
in this age of purity I for my part have seldom heard of. 

Lady Surrey never did mention the matter to Harry from that 
day to this; and Sir Henry Vardon, K.C.B., does not fora moment 
imagine even now that he owes his advancement to anything but 
his own native merits. He married Ethel shortly after, and a 
prettier or more blushing bride you never saw. Lady Surrey has 
been their best friend in society, and still sighs occasionally when 
she sees Harry a great magnate in his way, and thinks of the 
narrow escape he had that night at Colyford. As to Gladys, she 
consistently refused several promising heirs, at least twenty 
younger sons, and a score or so of wealthy young men whose papas 
were something in the City, her first five seasons; and then, to 
Lord Surrey’s horror, she married a young Scotchman from Glas- 
gow, who was merely a writer for some London paper, and had 
nothing on earth but a head on his shoulders to bless himself with. 
His lordship himself ‘ bagged an heiress,’ as he expressively puts it, 
wits several thousands a year of her own, and is now one of the 
most respected members of his party, who may be counted upon 
always to vote straight, and never to have any opinions of his own 
upon any subject except the improvement of the British race- 
horse. He often wishes Gladys had taken his advice and married 
Vardon, who is at least in respectable society, instead of that 
shock-headed Scotch fellow—but there, the girl was always full of 
fancies, and never would behave like other people. 

For myself, I am a horrid radical, and republican, and all that 
sort of thing, and have a perfectly rabid hatred of titles and so 
forth, don’t you know ?—but still, on the first day when Ethel 
went to call on the countess dowager after Harry was knighted, I 
happened to be present (purely on business), and heard her duly 
announced as ‘ Lady Vardon :’ and I give you my word of honour 
I could not find it in my heart to grudge the dear little woman 
the flush of pride that rose upon her cheek as she entered the room 
for the first time in her new position. It was a pleasure to me 
(who know the whole story) to see Lady Surrey kiss the little ex- 
governess warmly on her cheek and say to her, ‘My dear Lady 
Vardon, I am so glad, so very very glad.’ And I really believe 
she meant it. After all, in spite of her little weakness, there is a 


great deal of human nature left in the countess. 
J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 
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Cuapter I. 


Txose who were acquainted with Battersea while it was still a rustic 
village, and had not yet grown to be the promiscuous agglomera- 
tion of dingy houses and shabby cottages which now meet the eye 
in every ramification of its many miles of dirty street, will not have 
forgotten a quiet lane known as Pig-hill path, leading across the 
fields of Lachmere, from a somewhat picturesque row of buildings 
called Dovedale, to the Wandsworth Road. Nor will they, per- 
chance, have forgotten, either, a tiny cottage, remote and lonely, 
situated upon this quaintly named thoroughfare. It was the abode 
of an industrious old widow and her only son. 

James Ogden, the son of this worthy old body, was a member 
of the useful, if too often invisible, corps of Metropolitan Police; a 
well-built and not ungainly young fellow, who would have made 
rapid strides in his calling, had a too highly developed predilection 
for the fair denizens of the kitchens of the neighbourhood not so 
fully occupied his mind and attention, making him too often un- 
punctual in his appearance at the call of duty. 

It was a warm summer afternoon when Ogden, having concluded 
a hearty meal, of which he had partaken with his mother, rose 
from his seat, and took his hat from its neighbouring peg. 

‘What, off already, Jim!’ exclaimed his mother, somewhat 
reproachfully. ‘ What’s your hurry, my boy? you. needn’t be at 
the station till eight o’clock, and now it’s barely seven.’ 

‘I know, mother,’ he replied, ‘and I don’t mean to be, either ; 
but I’m hot and frowsty, and I shall take a turn first and smoke a 
quiet pipe.’ 

‘Ah,’ exclaimed his mother, with something like a sigh, as he 
turned from the close atmosphere of the cottage to the clear, balmy, 
perfumed air of the pleasant summer evening; ‘after them gals 
again! yer head’s regular turned with them young women.’ 

Whether or not the first part of her utterance was correct, the 
latter portion was certainly not so; for Ogden, instead of wander- 
ing off in the direction of habitations, sauntered slowly and lazily 
over the fields, his eyes upon the ground, his mind occupied in 
deep thought. 
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Smoking as he went, his steps soon brought him out from the 
patches of cultivation, alternating with pasture land, to the confines 
of what seemed like a desert in the midst of cultivation. Great 
mounds of rubbish and piles of cinders rose before him, heaps of 
broken crockery and glass, and miscellaneous assortments of all kinds 
of waste, the refuse of the dust-heaps of the district. 

This undesirable aggregation of unpleasantness did not check 
his steps; on the contrary, he wandered among the heaps and 
scanned their contents with a critical and interested eye. Various 
unpleasant odours greeted him at each fresh pile to which he came, 
and each seemed more novel than its predecessor in nastiness; but 
he was by no means driven from the place by these peculiarities : 
on the contrary, they appeared to add a zest to his sauntering. 

Suddenly he stopped at the edge of a larger pile than any of 
the others, and ‘scanned it from top to bottom. 

‘ Nice-looking stuff, this,’ he exclaimed, ‘and, Lord! what a 
stink !’ 

Truly the effluvium was almost sickening in its nauseous pun- 
gency, but there was nothing more striking in the appearance of 
the heap than in any ordinary mound of earth. 

He stopped for a moment to puff more vigorously at his pipe 
as a means of fumigation to the tainted atmosphere, and then with 
slow deliberate step scaled the sides of the hillock. 

‘ Ah,’ he said thoughtfully, as he reached the top of the pile, 
‘this must be the stuff they have carted away from the churchyard 
over the water, no doubt, and that accounts for the smell.’ 

As he spoke he turned to descend the heap; with the move- 
ment his foot struck against something hard. 

‘Hullo,’ he cried, looking down to his feet ; ‘ why, I’m blowed 
if it isn’t a bone.’ 

Kicking the earth carelessly aside, he displayed an almost per- 
fect bone of a man’s arm. 

‘A shame,’ he muttered, ‘turning up the graves this way and 
throwing the stuff on to a rubbish heap for the brickfields.’ 

Then he descended the mound, far more rapidly than he had 
ascended ; but his hasty steps further disturbed the pile, and rat- 
tling at his heels a round white body clattered behind him. Was 


it a large stone? 
As he reached the level ground, he turned and picked up the 


circular mass. 

‘ By jingo,’ he cried, ‘it’s a skull!’ 

To most minds the sensation of coming thus accidentally across 
human’* remains would certainly be revolting: other and more 
forcible ideas, however, rose to Ogden’s mind. 
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‘This must be of some value,’ he thought; ‘I shall keep it, and 
see what I can get for it—five bob at least, I should think.’ 

As he gave utterance to this sentiment, the clock in the tower 
of Old Battersea Church began to strike. 

‘ Late again,’ he cried, turning hastily and running at full speed 
towards the station. ‘That’s eight o’clock, and I shall be ten 
minutes after time.’ 

As he hurried on his way he drew a handkerchief from his 
pocket, and wrapped the skull carefully within its ample folds. 

He had but a few minutes’ run before him. Over the fields to 
the high road, past a little enclosure known as Weller’s farm, across 
the once rustic and romantic avenue called Surrey Lane, and he was 
in the Bridge Road, only a few hundred yards from the police 
station, then newly erected, at a corner facing Marsh Lane, a 
thoroughfare which has been since translated into Ethelburga 
Road. 

A sergeant was at the station when Ogden entered, hot and 
breathless, with the skull enwrapped in his handkerchief. 

‘Hullo, Jim,’ he cried, ‘late again! this won’t do, I tell you; 
there ’ll be a row.’ 

‘I’m very sorry,’ returned Ogden. ‘I started in good time, but 
I took a turn over the fields and lost count. When I heard the 
clock strike, I ran off as fast as I could, and you can see how blown 
I am.’ 

As he spoke, or rather panted out, these words, he placed his 
parcel in a corner, where he meant it to be safe from prying eyes. 

‘ What have you got there?’ asked the sergeant. ‘ Your supper?’ 

‘No,’ answered Ogden; ‘it’s nothing particular; only some- 
thing for Doctor Sims.’ 

‘Oh,’ returned the other; ‘by the way, have you seen Sal 
lately ?’ 

‘Not this week; but I shall be over there to-morrow, to take 
this to the doctor, and then I’m safe to see her.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the sergeant ; ‘ well, you’d better go into the yard at 
once. The constable immediately obeyed these directions, and as 
he passed out at the back of the building the sergeant crossed over 
to gratify his curiosity as to the contents of the untidy bundle his 
subordinate had deposited in the corner. 

‘A skull!’ he cried, taken somewhat by surprise ; ‘ well, that’s 
a rum toy: but as it’s for Sims, I suppose it’s all right. Ill just 
get Sal to find out about it.’ 

So saying, he returned to his desk and proceeded quietly with 
his occupation. 
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Cuapter II. 


ReweasEp from his night’s duty, Ogden went straight to his 
mother’s cottage, and at once to bed. 

In the afternoon, after due rest and refreshment, he made his 
relic into a compact and neat parcel, without allowing his mother 
to know anything of the errand he was upon, or that he had found 
the skull on the previous evening, and walked over the ancient 
bridge which spans the river between Battersea and Chelsea. 

He was musing as he went. ‘I wonder,’ he thought, ‘ what Joe 
Parsons meant by asking if I had seen Sal? what’s it to him?’ 

The young lady thus designated happened to be the sister of 
Parsons, the sergeant, and was engaged as housemaid to the Doctor 
Sims of whom Ogden was now in quest, in hopes of finding a 
market for the contents of his parcel. 

‘ He’s always a-shoving of himself forward some way; but if he 
thinks I’m going to marry Sal, he’s mistaken; and so is Sal, if she 
fancies it either. Much more likely Nancy, and cut out Parsons 
himself, 

Chuckling over the idea of ousting his sergeant in the affec- 
tions of his lady love, but at the same time somewhat uneasy 
regarding the sergeant’s sister, whom he was upon the point of 
encountering, he hurried on to the house of Doctor Sims. 

Arrived at this domicile, which was situate in the King’s Road, 
he rang the bell, and speedily found himself face to face with the 
sergeant’s sister. 

‘ Hullo, Jim,’ cried this young lady, who was smart, buxom, and 
generally pleasant to look upon; ‘why, I haven’t seen you for a 
age. How are you? and how’s Joe? I ain’t seen him neither.’ 

‘ Well, I’m all right,’ returned Ogden, rather more coolly than 
his fair hearer was accustomed to. ‘ How have you been? But I 
want to see the doctor.’ 

There was a constraint in the young fellow’s manner, which at 
once indicated to the keen eye of Miss Parsons that he contem- 
plated transferring his affections from herself to some other lassie. 
And she felt aggrieved and hurt accordingly. But she was far 
from showing any ill humour at the moment. On the contrary, 
she smiled sweetly and tripped off with a nod and an “all right’ 
to the upper regions of the house. 

* Ina few moments she returned, still smiling sweetly, and bid 
the young constable follow her to Doctor Sims’ room. 

‘Well, Ogden,’ said the doctor, a man of middle age, with a 
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keen eye and face of unusual intelligence,—‘ what is wrong with 
you ?’ 

‘ Nothing, sir, thank ’e,’ replied the young man, making his 
best bow to the man of science, who had a reputation, well de- 
served, for great ability in his craft, and was known to be a 
collector of any relic or curiosity connected with the profession to 
which he belonged. ‘ But I thought as this might be interesting 
to you.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the doctor, as Ogden fumbled with his parcel; 
‘ what have you got ?’ 

It was unnecessary to answer the question, for, in a moment, 
the young man had overcome the difficulties of his bundle, and 
displayed the skull—white, clean, and shining in his hand. He 
looked up with a smile, holding out the relic towards the doctor. 

‘Heh,’ exclaimed Sims, ‘a skull, eh? Where did you get 
this ?’ 

‘ Found it, sir,’ replied Ogden. 

‘ Found it?’ repeated the doctor, taking the skull in his hand, 
and speaking with a rather incredulous tone. ‘Come now, Ogden, 
that won’t do. One doesn’t pick up skulls in the streets.’ 

‘No, sir, neither didn’t I; but I found it among the rubbish 
they’ve moved from the graveyard, and carted over to the brick- 
field over near by me at Battersea.’ 

‘Eh? Well, that’s rather shameful,’ said the doctor; ‘ they 
ought to have been more careful than that. I saw the stuff going 
away, but I never fancied they would have let such things as this 
get thrown about on dust-heaps.’ 

‘No, sir, no more they oughtn’t, but there’s lots of small bones 
and the like.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Sims, perhaps not caring further to discuss the sub- 
ject with a private in the police force. ‘Well, what did you pro- 
pose to do with this? I don’t think it’s any good to me.’ 

‘I thought, sir,’ replied Ogden, ‘ you might have liked to have 
it. You see, sir, I’ve always heard you collected mummies and the 
like.’ 

‘Come, come,’ the doctor interrupted, with a good-humoured 
smile; ‘not so fast, young man. I had one or two skeletons, but 
hardly mummies.’ 

‘ This is a man’s head,’ he added thoughtfully, ‘ but you see it’s 
imperfect; there’s no lower jaw. And it’s a remarkably small 
head.’ 

‘ Perhaps it might have belonged to an inventor, sir; I’ve heard 
as they have small heads. I’ve got a very small head myself.’ 

* Oh,’ exclaimed Sims, smiling again. ‘So you think you are 
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going to turn out an inventor,eh? Well, don’t congratulate your- 
self too soon; murderers generally have small heads, too.’ 

Ogden seemed hardly inclined to join the doctor's smile. But 
he grinned a ghastly grin, and strove to look cheerful. 

‘If it had been a large skull, quite perfect,’ continued Sims, 
‘with the lower jaw, you understand, I’d have given you half a 
sovereign for it. Ay, a sovereign even. I want such a thing. 
My giant skeleton met with an accident, and I want a new head 
for him. If you are out that way again, just have another hunt, 
and see what turns up. As to this thing—well, it’s a shame for it 
to go kicking about all over the country ; I'll give you half-a-crown, 
as you took the trouble to bring it over.’ 

He took a coin from his pocket as he spoke, and handed it over 
to the constable, who, although his mind had been fixed upon 
double the amount, was very glad to receive this small gratuity. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ he said; ‘much obliged, I’m sure. I'll have 
another look to-morrow, sir.’ 

‘By the way,’ said the doctor, as Ogden turned to leave the 
room,—‘ you’ve always been a decent, civil young fellow. I think 
I can do something for you. There’s a gate porter wanted at the 
Infirmary, or will be by the end of this month; you find me that 
skull,’ he added, laughing again, ‘and I'll see what I can do for 
you. Thirty shillings a week, Ogden; that’s better than you're 
getting now.’ 

The young man smiled with great glee, as visions of future 
matrimonial experiences floated before his eyes. With thirty 

shillings a week, and good prospects before him, he need have little 
fear of Sergeant Parsons as his rival. 

¢ Thank you, sir, very kindly, I’m sure,’ he said. ‘ That’s near 
on double what I’m getting now.’ 

‘ And I think there’s a lodge to live in as well,’ said Sims, with 
a bland smile. ‘ Well, you find me that skull, and I’ll recommend 
you, and that’s as good as saying that you have the berth. But 

don’t you bring me any little things like this. Extra large, or it is 
no use. Good-day to you.’ 

‘Good-day, sir, and thank you,’ returned Ogden, beating a re- 
spectful retreat. 

Outside the room he encountered the housemaid. 

‘Well, you have been having a long talk,’ she said ; ‘and, here 
—you've left your parcel behind.’ 

‘I know,’ answered Ogden, brimming with delight at the pro- 
spect before him, ‘I brought it over for the doctor.’ 

‘ Lor’, did you?’ exclaimed the girl. ‘ What was it, Jim?’ 
‘Nothing,’ he replied, as though he had been engaging in his 
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usual everyday traffic; ‘only a skull. He give me half-a-crown 
for it.’ 

‘ Lor’, did he?’ exclaimed the maid, anxious further to gratify 
her curiosity. ‘ And where did you get it from ?’ 

‘Picked it up, over in them dust-heaps where they’ve been 
shootin’ the rubbish from the graveyard,’ 

* How nasty !’ 

¢ Ah,’ continued Ogden, ‘ and he says if I can find him a larger 
one he’ll give me a sovereign for it.’ 

Thus much of the interview he was willing to confide, but any 
reference to the promised good thing in store for him he kept for 
other ears. 

‘ Oh, indeed,’ exclaimed the housemaid, ‘ a nice sort of occupa- 
tion you're taking to! Why, it’s nothing better than body- 
snatching.’ 

The moment the words were out of her mouth, she would have 
given anything in her power to recall them, but it was now too 
late. 

She had furnished Ogden with the very weapon he desired, for 
he was anxious for nothing better than a good excuse for a quarrel 
with this former sweetheart. 

‘Oh, indeed, Miss Parsons,’ he said with a sneer, ‘I suppose 
I’m not good enough for you, eh? Since your brother’s a sergeant, 
nobody ain’t good enough for either of you. I’m only a common 
bobby, eh, that’s what you called me once before; and now I’m a 
body-snatcher, eh ?’ 

‘Oh, Jim,’ cried the girl, tears starting immediately to her 
eyes, ‘don’t beunkind. You needn’t ’a’ took it that way. I didn’t 
mean nothing by it, and that you know well enough.’ 

‘I don’t know nothing well enough,’ repeated Ogden with mock 
indignation, ‘ but I do know as I ain’t coming here to be insulted 
by you, and so I tell you, and I won’t stand it, that’s more. I 
ain’t good enough for you, so you’d better get somebody else.’ 

Ogden brushed hurriedly past her to the door. 

‘I’m a-going,’ he exclaimed, ‘ and you won’t see me no more.’ 

The girl looked at him for one moment, then, with an anger 
which was but of a very transitory nature, burst out indignantly— 

‘Go, then; who wants you? And don’t never show your nose 
here no more.’ 

‘I don’t intend,’ muttered Ogden, as he hastened away from 
the house. 

Left alone, Miss Parsons went up to her own room, and relieved 
her feelings with that feminine luxury, ‘a good cry.’ 

¢ Well,’ said Ogden to himself, as he retraced his steps towards 
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the bridge, ‘I’m clear of that anyway, and Sal won’t find me 
hanging after her again. And now, Nancy, all for you. Ah, my 
darling, you and me ‘ll hit it off yet all right, and as to Joe Parsons 
~ he may—’ 

What special liberty of conduct he was inclined to extend to 
his sergeant must remain for ever in doubt; for at the moment 
his eye was attracted by the goods in a jeweller’s window—cheap, 
tawdry imitation— glittering like real gold, but far away from the 
genuine metal in either worth or wear. 

‘ That’s the sort of thing,’ he said to himself, as he surveyed the 
showy display ; ‘a brooch such as that on Nancy would look ’and- 
some, and she’s just the sort of gal to set it off. ~— four-and- 
six—that’s mine.’ 

So saying, he entered the shop and possessed himself of the 
sham jewel, which, with every sensation of inward satisfaction, he 
placed in his pocket ; and then continued on his way rejoicing. 

Crossing the bridge, he found himself back again in Battersea, 
his jaunty step leading him to one of the pretty villas in what was 
at that time called the Bridge Road West. He did not ring at 
the bell or make any attempt to enter the garden leading up to 
the house, but remained at the gate as if pausing in his walk. 
About his general appearance there was certainly no air of pre- 
meditated arrangement: he seemed to have halted on his beat 
here just as he might have done in any other spot. But he was 
not at the moment on duty. 

By acoincidence, a side door of the house in front of which he 
had stopped was thrown suddenly open, and a female head 
appeared in the entry. The owner of the head cast one glance 
towards the garden gate, to assure herself that the young man had 

not moved away, and ran down the path to the gate itself. 

‘ Why, Jim, it is you after a]l!’ she exclaimed, with a smile and 
an attempt at a blush. ‘ Who'd ha’ thought it ?’ 

She was a fine young woman, with dark hair, and a comely 
well-rounded face, that showed much good humour in its contour. 

‘Who'd ha’ thought it, Nancy ?’ repeated Ogden, beaming with 
pleasure. 

‘Why, I should have thought it, and so would you, I should 
think, seeing as you knew I was coming. But look here, dear, 
I’ve brought you something.’ 

As he spoke he drew his newly acquired jewel from his pocket, 
and handed it between the bars of the gate to his lady love. 

‘Oh,’ cried Nancy, her eyes sparkling in a manner which was 
extremely tantalizing to the young constable, ‘ why; it’s a real 
beauty. Did you really mean it for me, Jim?’ 
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‘Did I, dear!’ he exclaimed chivalrously ; ‘ of course I did, and 
if I had fifty times as good they should go to you as well.’ 

*. ©Well, you are a good old dear, cried the girl, blushing with 
pleasure as she fastened the brooch in her dress; ‘ why, I hardly 
ever see a handsomer.’ 

‘Well, I’m glad you like it, Nancy,’ said Ogden, ‘ but it shan’t 
be the last I give you by a long way, for I’ve had good news to- 
day.’ 

* Have you, Jim?’ she asked eagerly. ‘I’m so glad.’ 

* Yes, dear; I saw Doctor Sims, and he promised to get me the 
place of gate-porter to the infirmary. Think of that; it’s thirty 
bob a week and a lodge to live in.’ 

‘Lor’, you are lucky, Jim.’ 

* Would you live there, Nancy dear? Will you come along of 
me when I get it and let us be “asked” at once?’ 

She hung her head coquettishly for a moment, and then 
looked up again, but as she did so her face turned suddenly 
scarlet. 

‘Oh, lor’, she cried, ‘ there’s Parsons. Good-bye, Jim.’ 

Then she turned on her heel, and hurried up the pathway. 

Ogden had nothing but to go away unanswered, but he had an 
inward conviction that he need not dread failure. He turned from 
the gate in a very happy and contented frame of mind, and as he 
turned, found himself face to face with Joe Parsons, the sergeant. 

‘Hullo,’ cried the latter. ‘Is that you, Jim? I didn’t know as 
you knew Nancy Warren.’ 

There was an expression upon his face which was far from 
indicating amiability. 

‘Didn’t you ?’ returned Ogden, with a grin of great satisfac- 
tion. 

‘Well, you see, you can’t have all the best girls yourself.’ 

Whereupon, the one with a grin, the other with a scowl, both 
men hastened away in opposite directions. 


Cuapter III. 


Miss Saran Parsons was a young lady of a verysusceptible heart. 
She possessed a really true affection for young Ogden ; this much 
she was quite willing to admit, but her heart told her that she 
really nurtured a far warmer sentiment. In truth, she was solely 
and wholly bound up in his welfare, and what concerned him inti- 
mately interested herself. In a word, she loved him with all the 
ardour of a fervent nature and all the enthusiasm of a first 


passion. 
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‘Left to herself, after her swain’s abrupt and discourteous depar- 
ture, her mind was much perturbed and her body ill at ease. To 
his own desire to break with her, she was hardly inclined to attri- 
bute the reason for his hasty retreat. Some, if not all, of the 
blame she took to herself, and much anxious trouble it caused her. 
To let matters rest in their present unsatisfactory condition, 
she felt would be to keep herself in the wrong to some extent; 
she, therefore, determined to do all in her power to reinstate her- 
self in her lover’s good graces, and bring about again the former 
agreeable footing on which they had stood one towards the other. 

With this object in view she took advantage of the following 
Sunday afternoon to pay a visit to her brother at the Battersea 
Police Station. 

It was a bright summer’s day, warm and genial, without being 
oppressive. Many gaily dressed holiday-makers were thronging 
over the old bridge, as she crossed the river by this quaint wooden 
erection; and the mean and shabby cluster of small houses at the 
entrance of the town, seemed dirtier and more squalid than ever, 
in contrast to the Sunday attire of the people in the streets—an 
appearance the bright sunshine tended much to intensify. 

At the corner of the Bridge Road West, Ogden was standing, 
his back towards the bridge, his eyes intently fixed upon the par- 
ticular house which was the home of the girl he was hoping to in- 
duce to join him in his career, so soon as good fortune should 
open the tempting portals of his new abode. Unconscious of the 
approach of the old love, with whom he considered himself fully 
off, he was somewhat surprised to hear the tones of her voice at 
his very elbow. 

She had approached with slow and doubtful step, her heart 
beating in expectancy and fluttering with hope. ‘Surely,’ she 
thought, ‘a few words spoken in gentle kindness would serve to 
reconcile him again to his former Seana: d 

‘Jim, dear,’ she said softly, ‘you will forgive me for being 
unkind to you the other day ?’ 

* Hullo, Sal,’ replied Ogden, turning suddenly; ‘you give me 
quite a start. I wasn’t a-thinking of you.’ 

Then he commenced to move slowly away. 

‘Oh, Jim,’ cried the girl, ‘don’t be unkind.’ 

But her protest fell upon unwilling ears; the constable did not 
stop, or turn to her again. 

‘You and me ’d better have nothing to say to one another,’ he 
said, as he increased his pace and hurried away from her, leaving 
her standing solitary in the street. 

It was a bitter pill to swallow, but she determined to forgive 
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him, and wait until his heart should turn to heragain. She knew 
nothing of the Nancy to whom his present of a glittering brooch 
had brought so much delight. 

As she hastened forward towards the police-station, tears 
started to her eyes, and a swelling sensation in her throat seemed 
to check the ready action of her breathing. ‘ Ah,’ she thought 
in the bitterness of her vexation and disappointment, ‘ if it would 
only choke me!’ But nature is not apt thus to interfere in the 
interest of capricious lovers. 

The station being scarcely a hundred yards from where 
she stood, the intervening ground was covered in the course of a 
few moments. 

She found her brother alone, apparently moody and meditative. 
In fact, his thoughts were running in not too happy a vein on 
Nancy Warren, whose fealty he began to fear. 

* Well, Sal,’ he cried, when his sister entered, ‘ I’m glad to see 
you. But what’s wrong ?’ 

He looked in her tear-dimmed eyes as he spoke; while 
she hurriedly tried to efface the remnant of her recent emotion. 

‘ Nothing,’ she answered, wishing in her heart that she could 
only make the words truthful; and then there burst from her lips 
a sentence which at once indicated to her brother what caused her 
distress. ‘I saw Jim at the corner.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Parsons, ‘ did you ? and what’s he been a-saying to 
you to make you cry?’ 

Young Ogden and his sergeant had been on anything but happy 
terms since the incident of a few days previous, although no 
allusion had been made to the matter by either side. No reply 
came from his sister to his well-meant inquiry. 

‘So he’s been a-playing fast and loose with you, has he?” asked 
the young man, becoming red in the face and inclined to violence. 
‘If that’s his game, I'll 

* You won’t do nothing, Joe,’ returned his sister, having in her 
heart only the desire to shelter the man she loved. ‘He and me 
ain’t going to see one another no more, so I’ve given him warn- 
ing.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ inquired her brother in some surprise. 

‘ What I say,’ exclaimed the girl; ‘I’ve told him he can do as 
he likes, for I sban’t have nothing more to say to him.’ 

‘Do you mean to say it’s all off between you?’ asked her 
brother, rushing to the irresistible conclusion that, in that case, 
Ogden would be at greater liberty to seek his Nancy, and become 
a dangerous rival to himself. 

‘Yes, I do,’ returned Sal decisively, ‘and there’s an end.’ 
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She had certainly not come here with this intention, but cir- 
cumstance seemed to have urged the words from her, and she felt 
almost as if she were doing right in thus renouncing the lover she 
yet hoped to win back. 

‘So,’ said Parsons, half in reverie; ‘and that’s why he’s been 
a-hanging round after Nancy Warren.’ 

His sister’s face became instantly scarlet at this revelation, but 
she made no remark. 

‘When did you quarrel?’ asked Parsons presently. ‘ Surely 
not just now, out in the street ?’ 

‘No,’ answered his sister, with the tears again in her eyes; ‘I 
saw him just now, but it was the other evening when he came to 
see the Doctor.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Parsons thoughtfully, ‘when he took him that 
parcel.’ 

‘Yes, and it was about that we quarrelled. I called him a 
body-snatcher, but it was all in fun and he took it in earnest.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Parsons sententiously. ‘ What made Doctor Sims 
let him have that skull ?’ 

‘Doctor Sims let him have it?’ repeated Sarah Parsons. 
‘The Doctor never let him have it. He took it over tothe Doctor 
and he gave him half-a-crown for it.’ 

‘Eh?’ exclaimed the sergeant. ‘He told me it was some- 
thing he had for Sims, as if it belonged to him. Where did he 
say he got it from, then?’ 

‘ Found it,’ answered his sister innocently. 

‘Found it!’ repeated Parsons with a sneer of scornful in- 
credulity. ‘Where would he find a skull, I should like to know ? 
That won’t do.’ : 

‘Oh, but he did find it,’ said Sarah with positive assurance, 
again with the intention of screening her former lover. ‘It come 
along with all that rubbish from the graveyard over at Chelsea, 
where they’re making alterations, and he found it up in the brick- 
fields where it was all shot.’ 

‘ That might be,’ said the sergeant, and so the subject dropped ; 
but when he came to ponder over the matter afterwards, the cir- 
cumstance seemed to afford him a convenient handle. 

‘I’ve screened him many times when he’s been late—and that’s 
often enough—because of Sal; but now she’s broke with him I 
shan’t do that again. I ought by rights to have reported him, 
and why shouldn’t 1? Now he’s trying to take up with my girl 
he’s going it a little too fast. Why, if I was to mention to the 
inspector about that skull, which certainly is a fishy transaction, 
and report him for being constantly late, what would happen? 
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He’d be dismissed the force, and then he couldn’t carry on with 
Nancy, that’s certain, for she wouldn’t have nothing to say to a 
discharged peeler out of work—not she. You come late again, 
Jim Ogden, and it’s all up with you,’ concluded the sergeant, with 
a grim chuckle which boded no good for the erring young con- 
stable. 


Cuapter IV. 


Tue first spare moments which Ogden had at his disposal he 
employed in prosecuting his researches among the rubbish heaps, 
where he had before come across the human remains; but his 
quest proved entirely in vain. A spare leg or arm bone turned up 
here and there, but anything in the shape of a skull was not to be 
found. Doctor Sims’ half jesting request for a large and complete 
skull the young constable had taken entirely in earnest, imagining 
that the acquirement of this trophy was an actual sine qua non 
of his obtaining the appointment, which held out such promising 
pictures in the future. Hence he conducted his search with the 
utmost care and trouble; and failure, which seemed so certain, 
appeared to blight his hopes of the tempting lodge and the per- 
petual companionship of the fair Nancy. He deprived himself of 
much necessary rest in grubbing among the rubbish heaps. 

As ill luck would have it, it chanced within the course of three 
or four days that the very opportunity which Parsons in his heart 
was anxiously longing for, opportunely arrived. He had availed 
himself of the first occasion to mention to his inspector the ex- 
tremely unpunctual habits into which Ogden was falling, and, at 
the same time, presented a picture of the transaction of the finding 
of the ancient time-worn skull, and its barter to Doctor Sims, 
coloured in every detail with so much suggested dishonesty, that 
the mind of his superior officer was easily biassed against the 
young constable, who, indeed, had always been far away from 
being a favourite of the inspector’s. 

One morning Ogden chanced to be more than half an hour late 
for the customary parade, and on his arrival was sternly ordered off 
the ground. A great deal of questioning and examining ensued, 
with the result which Parsons had spoken of as inevitable. Ogden 
was dismissed the force, ostensibly for habitual unpunctuality and 
want of zeal for his duty: really because Parsons had thrown so 
much doubt upon his hcnesty, that any pretext was readily chosen 
to dispense with his services. 

Under other circumstances the young man would, necessarily, 
have been extremely mortified at losing his employment, but the 
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prospect before him of the berth the Doctor had spoken of, con- 
tingent only upon the finding of the skull required to renew the 
damaged giant, made the loss appear only of secondary impor- 
tance. 

He went home to his mother’s cottage, and, with a curious dis- 
regard for truth which had ever been one of his most prominent 
characteristics, informed his mother that he had resigned his 
position in the police force. 

‘Lord, boy !’ exclaimed the old dame, ‘ what for have you done 
that ?’ 

She was rather startled at the announcement, and aghast at 
what seemed such terribly bad news. 

‘What for?’ he repeated, laughing at the old woman’s dis- 
tress. ‘Ill tell you, mother. Because I have something very 
much better promised me.’ 

* Eh, lad, what’s that ?’ she inquired anxiously. 

Then he told her of the berth of which Doctor Sims had 
spoken, putting it that no doubt whatever rested upon his obtain- 
ing the appointment. 

‘ Well,’ said the cautious old dame, ‘it sounds good, but “a 
bird in the hand ’s worth two in the bush.” I wouldn’t have give 
up the force, Jim, till I was certain of the other.’ 

‘Oh,’ returned the son, ‘I’m certain enough, and I suppose I 
can afford a little holiday. I’m sure that won’t do much hurt.’ 

‘I dunno,’ said his mother, with much sapience ; ‘it may or it 
may not. Any way, I would have stuck to the force for the 
present and until I was certain; it’s all very well to say it’s cer- 
tain, but it don’t do to put your trust in princes—nor in doctors, 
neither, for that matter. How are you going to spend your time, 
Jim? Not in idling about, I hope.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ he answered, with gay good humour, ‘I have some- 
thing to do.’ 

And thereupon he hied him back to the rubbish heaps, leaving 
his mother still with anxious misgivings about his well-known pro- 
clivities for the fair sex. 

The greater part of two days he spent in this research, with a 
result which can only be described as nil ; then at the height of 
his disappointment he walked over to Chelsea to report his want 
of success to the Doctor. 

Rather to his relief, the door was opened by the cook, to whom 
he was a stranger, and he saw nothing of Sarah Parsons; but, to 
his further disappointment, he was informed by this lovely Phillis, 
in reply to his inquiry, that Doctor Sims was not at home. This 
was rather a knock-down blow, but there was nothing for it but to 
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grin and bear it. He returned to Battersea heavy-hearted and 
altogether out of spirits. 

His mind ever occupied with the lovely damsel who for the 
present was mistress of his heart, he loitered on his way homeward 
in the precincts of the house in which she was employed, but his 
longing eyes were not rewarded with even a sight of her comely 
features from one of the windows. He dared not ring the bell, 
and he felt that a somewhat shabby young man out of employment 
was a more conspicuous object loitering in the roadway than the 
trim, neatly-dressed constable he had formerly been. He was fain, 
therefore, to hasten his movements and get back to his mother’s 
cottage ; weary and heavy at heart he reached his home, and the 
night which should have borne to him easy and comforting 
repose brought only anxious and sleepless tossings on a pillow 
which seemed to have been suddenly transformed into lead. 

On the following morning he arose pale, haggard, and utterly 
without the accustomed good appetite he was in the habit of 
freely indulging as a preliminary to his day’s work. 

‘You’re pale and done, my boy,’ said his mother, noting his 
haggard looks; ‘ take a good rest while I’m out, and let me see you 
looking well again when I come home.’ 

She kissed him affectionately before going away to do a day’s 
charing over at Chelsea, telling her son not to expect her back 
until late in the evening. 

‘ All right, mother,’ he returned. Left thus alone he went at 
once out into the little garden of the cottage, where the pleasant 
breeze stirring among the. bushes refreshed and soothed him. The 
hum of the bees and twitter of the birds, busy in their quest of 
insects and other food, lulled his mind to some extent, but he was 
restless, ill at ease, and dissatisfied both with his present position 
and future prospects; nor did the pipe, which he lighted and 
smoked as he lay at length in the shade, tend to set at rest the 
troublous thoughts which coursed through his mind. 

‘Why should I be unhappy?’ he exclaimed at length, with a 
nervous laugh that was hollow and unnatural; ‘while I have the 
means in my pocket, why shouldn’t I have a drink? that will set 
me to rights again.’ 

Intent upon this purpose, he rose and went at once to the 
nearest public-house to find the means of gratifying his taste. At 
the little caravanserai known as the ‘ Rising Sun’ he expended 
two shillings in the purchase of a bottle of gin, which he took back 
to his mother’s cottage. 

‘ And now,’ he said, ‘I mean to be comfortable.’ A mug and a 
pitcher of cool water were soon procured, with which accessories 
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he resumed his recumbent posture under the shade of a tall lilac 
bush, and commenced to apply himself to the task of driving away 
dull care with the aid of his gin bottle. 

The result of one glass was eminently unsatisfactory. It left 
him duller and heavier than he had been before. A second glass 
appeared to brighten him up, a third made him drowsy, but far 
from merry; only heavy-headed, and with less of charity and 
good feeling in his composition. He cast aside his pipe, and lying 
back fell off into a troubled, heavy sleep. 

After a lengthy slumber he woke with a start, hot, and feeling 
infinitely miserable. The latter sensation he could not account 
for, but the heat was traceable to the fact that in the natural course 
of events the sun had invaded his shady retreat, and was pouring 
a stream of brilliant light and warmth upon him. It was mid- 
day. 

He rose to select another spot, taking his gin with him, and 
renewing the water in the pitcher with a supply of cooler and 
fresher liquid. Then he went indoors and found a loaf of bread 
from which he detached a large piece, no knife being visible, by 
the simple process of tearing. 

‘I must have some cheese,’ he thought, and as the idea occurred 
to him his eye lighted upon a cook’s knife, nearly as large as an 
ordinary carving-knife. ‘That will do,’ he said. 

In a moment he returned to the garden with his bread and 
cheese and the only knife he had seen, which, however suitable for 
culinary uses, was hardly convenient for cutting up bread and 
cheese. Returned to his cool, shady spat, he first indulged in a 
glass of gin as a whet to his appetite, as he hoped, and then 
applied himself to the more substantial refreshment. But he 
found that drinking early in the morning is but an indifferent 
means of coaxing a desire to eat. 

‘It’s this infernal heat,’ he growled, after two or three mouth- 
fuls ; ‘I can’t eat; I'll have another pipe.’ 

The pipe was relighted, and a fresh glass of gin and water pre- 
pared, the former highly predominating in the composition. 

Only half smoked the pipe was again laid aside, when he once 
more rested his head upon a soft spot, and fell instantly into dream- 
land: not into a land peopled with beautiful forms and happy 
goodness, but among misshapen and hideous figures, that mouthed 
and gibed and grinned diabolically at him. One of these crea- 
tures, the largest and most offensive of the lot, made a special 
point of annoying him with its grinning face, which leered at him 
with inflamed eye and coarse obscene grimaces. So hideous was 
this demon, and so loud its strident laugh, that he suddenly 
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awoke affrighted, and turned over with an imprecation upon his 
lips. 

‘Gently, mister,’ said a voice close to him, and the identical 
laugh was repeated, ‘you’ve been a-going of it too strong, and 
abusing of everyone in your ’appy dreams. Blowed if I didn’t 
think as you’d got D.T., but you seems right enough now.’ 

Looking with a start in the direction of the voice, he became 
aware of a face—dirty, ill-favoured, coarse, bloated, and repulsive, 
regarding him from between the two hedges that rose on either 
side the rustic wicket gate. 

* Hullo,’ he cried, ‘ who the deuce are you?’ raising himself on 
his elbow as he spoke. 

‘Who am I,eh? Well, I was a-goin’ to ast who is you, but 
I needn’t do that, for blowed if it ain’t pliceman Odger. ’Ow are 
you, pliceman ?’ 

With this speech, rendered doubly offensive from its famili- 
arity, the owner of the undesirable face and originator of the 
stridulous laugh coolly unfastened the gate and walked into the 
garden. 

‘Well?’ ejaculated Ogden, conscious that to say too much 
would be to display his inability to pronounce his words distinctly, 
and propping himself in a sitting posture. 

‘Well, Odger, how are you by this time?’ asked the visitor, 
coming up beside the man he intended to make his host, and 
quietly seating himself on the grass. ‘ You seem to forget me.’ 

‘Don’ know you and don’ wan’ to,’ said Ogden, in thick, 
unsteady accents ; ‘an’ my name ain’t Odger.’ 

‘Oh, your name ain’t Odger,ain’t it ?’ cried the stranger, who 
was a tramp of the lowest and most dishonest class, if indeed 
there is any pitch of degradation below the ordinary stamp of the 
vagrant. ‘ You ain’t got sech a thing as a drop of short about, 
have you? Why, blowed if yere ain’t the very thing.’ 

He raised the bottle to his lips at the conclusion of his sen- 
tence, and drained its few remaining drops. ‘ Well, you don’t 
leave much for visitors, any way; there weren’t hardly a tot left. So.’ 

Ogden regarded him with the utmost surprise, some of which 
was due perhaps to the state of more than semi-intoxication to 
which he had reduced himself. The tramp laughed. 

‘Well, Jim,’ he said,—‘ and you can’t deny as your name ain’t 
Jim, if Odger ain’t correct,—I’ll help your mem’ry. But fust, ain’t 
you a-goin’ to eat nothing? it ain’t company like, and it’s a pity 
to waste this here prog, not as bread and cheese is wot I would ’a’ 
chose for myself. Well, Jim, as I was a-sayin’,’ he continued, 
eating in a ravenous, famished manner, and speaking with his 
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mouth full, ‘last time as you seen me, and last time as I seen 
you, was at the station at Bat’sea, where you was kind enough to 
take me in for the night. I on’y got a week then, Jim, but I’ve 
been gallus near in chokey since, s’elp me.’ 

Ogden continued to stare at him in surprise, some glimmering 
recollection of his foul features gradually dawning on his memory, 
but he made no attempt at conversation. Meanwhile the tramp 
continued his gratuitous meal, until the whole of the bread and 
cheese had disappeared; then he took up the empty bottle again, 
and held it critically to the light. 

‘ No go,’ he exclaimed with a fearful imprecation ; ‘so I s’pose 
water must do it; but you might ’a’ left a drop more, Jim.’ 

Then he took a long draught from the pitcher, and held out 
his hand, with another obscene laugh, to take possession of Ogden’s 
pipe and tobacco. 

‘ Hands off,’ cried the young man in drunken fury, and, while 
with one hand he secured his pipe, with the other he struck at the 
tramp’s extended arm. 

‘ Hands off, yourself,’ cried the latter; ‘you a’most broke my 
arm, you drunken brute. Try that again, and I'll knife you, I will, 
s’elp me.’ 

The fury depicted upon the ex-policeman’s face was surpassed 
by that upon the bloated features of the tramp, who, threatening 
to suit the action to the word, had seized the long cook’s knife 
which lay beside Ogden. 

Ogden sprang immediately to his feet, and the tramp strove to 
follow his example, but before he was half erect a tremendous 
blow, delivered with a long swing from Ogden’s powerful arm, had 
caught him below the ear and sent him senseless to the ground 
again. The next instant Ogden’s foot came round with terrific 
force, and delivered a blow enough to dent a cannon ball, directly 
upon the top of the tramp’s head. 

‘Take that, you blackguard,’ he cried, ‘ and now get out.’ 

Breathless and blinded with his own fury, he resumed his 
seat, panting and streaming with perspiration. 

But the tramp made no effort to stir. A single groan had 
escaped his lips: then he lay motionless as a log of wood. 

‘It would ’a’ served you jolly well right if I'd a-killed you,’ said 
Ogden presently. ‘Come, get up and turn out of this. I don’t 
wan’ to have nothing to say to a dirty tramp.’ 

But still the man made no movement. 

Presently Ogden, frightened at the man’s utter immobility, 
went over to him and pulled him by the collar. But there was a 
something in the wretch’s passive face, something in the glassy 
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stare of the open eyes and gaping mouth, and something in the 
sickly pallor showing through the thick coating of dirt upon his 
face, that sent a thrill to the young man’s heart, and instantly 
brought back the scattered senses the gin had been banishing. 

With a low exclamation, he stooped over the tramp and tore 
open his scant and filthy clothing to lay his hand upon his 
heart. 

Not a motion of circulation remained, and no sign of remain- 
ing breath came from between the parted lips, from which the 
colour had slowly ebbed away. 

He rose to his feet with wan face and trembling hand, sober in 
every sense of the word. 

As he stood in cogitation, a horrible suggestion seemed to come 
to his mind as the prompting of his evil genius. Attracted by 
the abnormal size of the tramp’s head, two things occurred to 
his mind at the same moment. One was that Doctor Simss 
remark about murderers having small heads might have more 
truth in it than either he or the Doctor imagined at the moment 
the observation was made; the other was that, chance having 
thrown this tramp in his way, and circumstances, of which he 
shrunk from accepting the responsibility, having led to his death, 
it would be only just to avail himself of the remarkable size of the 
skull, and make it supply what he had spent so much time in 
vainly seeking. 


CHAPTER V. 


Saran Parsons returned home from the visit to her brother 
sincerely miserable. Until she found herself separated from Ogden, 
she was not aware how much she really loved him, and how terrible 
a thing it would be to her to be excluded entirely from his 
acquaintance. When he made his fruitless visit to Doctor Sims 
she had seen him from an upper window, and it was at her request 
another servant had opened the door; but the look upon his face, 
which seemed to her to be one of extreme weariness, haunted her 
and left her no rest. 

So long as she was able to endure the torture of doubt, she 
remained indoors; but when the feeling became no longer tolerable, 
she determined to go over and seek an interview with Ogden. 
Accordingly, one afternoon, the very day on which the tramp had 
met his untimely death, she started off to Battersea, expecting to 
find Ogden either at the police station or upon his beat—in 
either of which situations she could speak to him with equal 
facility. 

She found only her brother at the station, who at once 
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informed her of Ogden’s discharge, not without some show of 
satisfaction. She heard the intelligence without making a single 
remark, but she soon took her leave of her brother, and turned up 
the road towards old Mrs. Ogden’s cottage. 

‘I will see him,’ she said to herself,‘ and at any rate I can 
show him that I can sympathise with him in the loss of his 
employment, even if he does no longer care for me. I can say a 
kind word to him. Poor Jim!’ 

The warm sunshine pouring upon the dingy houses on the road 
she was going, gave a certain air of picturesqueness to their shabby 
impecuniosity ; but it brought very little lightness or joyousness 
to her. 

A walk of a few minutes brought her to the end of the lane in 
which Mrs. Ogden’s cottage was situated, and as she turned the 
corner she could, through a gap in the hedge, see young Ogden 
in the distance, busy beside a deep ditch near his mother’s 
garden. She walked quietly along, intending to wait until Ogden 
had finished the work upon which he was occupied, and then hold 
him for a few moments in conversation; but asshe drew nearer he 
suddenly rose with something in his hand, which he pitched across 
the ditch. 

‘Good Lord,’ she cried, startled and, indeed, terribly fright- 
ened; ‘it’s a man’s foot.’ 

Unconscious that there was anyone near her, she was still further 
startled to hear a voice almost at her elbow. 

A labouring man, walking close behind her on the soft grass 
beside the footpath, had approached unobserved and unheard. 

‘What’s that you say ?’ this man’s voice had exclaimed. ‘ Can’t 
be a man’s foot, my gal ; but anyway there’s no harm in just going 
over to see.’ 

The man said no more, but at once made his way to the spot 
where Ogden was standing, leaving Sarah terrified more than her 
own power of words could have expressed. 

‘Here, what are you doin’ of?’ inquired the man as he 
approached Ogden. ‘ Wasn’t that there somebody’s foot as you was 
a-tossin’ about ?’ 

He uttered the words with a half laugh, because the idea he 
expressed seemed altogether beyond the realms of probability. 

¢What’s that to you?’ returned Ogden surlily. ‘This isn’t 
your ground, I suppose.’ 

‘No, and it ain’t yourn neither,’ answered the man; ‘ but—by 
the Lord, it is a foot.’ 

Cunning, which often avails the criminal, was the one thing on 
which Ogden immediately relied. 
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‘I suppose you think you’re a-going to get a reward,’ he said, 
feeling that there was but scant hope of evading this keen-eyed 
fellow ; ‘ but you won’t, for I found it afore you come up.’ 

‘Oh, did you!’ returned the man; ‘then, I’ll be first to give 
information.’ 

He turned his face towards the town as he spoke, and, as chance 
would have it, a policeman was visible in the distance, upon the 
high road. 

‘Blowed if there ain’t a peeler,’ continued this man, whose 
officiousness Ogden was inwardly anathematising ; and, the next 
moment, he had his hands to his mouth, and had raised a shout 
loud enough to be heard a mile off. 

His attention aroused by the shouting, the policeman turned, 
and was at once attracted by the frantic waving of the man’s hands 
above his head. The blue-coated servant of the law hurried up to 
the spot. 

Sarah Parsons had both heard and seen all that took place, 
but wishing to keep aloof from the affair, which conveyed 
something very horrible to her mind, she concealed herself 
behind a hedge, mainly that the man she had come thus far to 
see should not be aware that she was cognisant of what had taken 
place. 

A few minutes later Ogden and the working man, accompanied 
by the policeman, passed her, going in the direction of the police 
station. 

Then she came out from her hiding-place, and followed in the 
steps of the trio at a safe distance, sorely perplexed as to what the 
significance of this mysterious and horrible proceeding could be. 

The three men entered the station, whither Sarah did not, for 
the present, venture to follow them. She kept watch at a distance, 
tortured all the time with doubts and anxieties. 

She had not to wait for a very protracted period, for in less 
than half an hour she saw that a move was being made, and that 
the men were coming out again. 

Then she congratulated herself that Ogden was not in the 
wrong, and could not be in any way to blame, or he would not 
have been permitted to go free at once. But her self-gratulations 
were somewhat premature. The man who had followed in her 
steps up the lane came out, and the policeman accompanied him ; 
then came her brother and a second constable, but Ogden was not 
with them. This could mean only that he was detained. 

So soon as the four men had disappeared in the distance she 
hurried into the station to find out what the meaning of the whole 
thing could be. 
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There was but one constable in the building, a young man she 
knew well, and one who was supposed to have certain affectionate 
leanings towards herself. 

‘Oh, George,’ she said, entering with as unconcerned an air as 
was possible, in the naturally excited state of her feelings, ‘ I came 
to see my brother ; isn’t he here?’ 

‘No,’ returned the young man quietly, ‘he’s just gone out. 
You'll wait for him, Miss Parsons, won’t you ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ said Sarah, assuming an appearance of 
unconcern of which she had hardly deemed herself capable. 
‘ Yes, I'll wait a little.’ 

She seated herself quietly, and after making a few common- 
place remarks about the state of the weather, inquired how it was 
that this young constable happened to be in charge of the 
station. 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ you see, the fact is, I’m left alone.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Sarah thoughtfully, ‘ alone in this great building. 
I fancied I saw Jim Ogden come in a short time since ; where did 
he go?’ 

‘He didn’t go away again,’ answered the constable; ‘ he’s 
down-stairs.’ 

‘What’s he doing there? You don’t mean to say he’s in the 
cells ?’ 

‘Well, yes; the fact is, Mr. Parsons thought the best thing 
would be to keep him here for a few moments, just while he went 
round to his mother’s house to—to look for something.’ 

‘There’s nothing wrong?’ inquired Sarah. ‘He can’t have 
got into trouble so soon !’ 

‘Well, I don’t suppose theré’s anything in it; but there can’t 
be no harm in keeping him here till they see all is right.’ 

‘No,’ returned Sarah, but, at the same time, her inmost convic- 
tions told her that something was very wrong, and that Ogden was 
gravely at fault. She could not inquire further of this constable, 
but determined to hear from Ogden’s own lips; and to achieve this 
her mind had hit upon a sudden course of action, more likely than 
any other to be successful. ‘I’m glad he’s caught, whatever he’s 
done, the young scoundrel ; it’s theft, I expect.’ 

The constable nodded gravely, but said nothing. 

‘Look here, George,’ continued the girl, in a moment; ‘Jim 
has served me a precious dirty trick, and I’ve been trying to catch 
him for more than a week, but can never find him. He always 
keeps out of my way, for he knows I mean to give him a bit of my 
mind. Let me go down and just have a word through the grating 


with him.’ 
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‘Couldn’t be done, Miss Parsons. 
say ?’ 

‘Say!’ repeated the girl, strong in her determination to aid 
the man she loved; ‘I’d manage to square that with him, if he 
ever heard of it.’ 

‘Oh, but I don’t know.’ 

_ ©Don’t know!’ said Sarah, repeating the man’s words with 
scornful emphasis. ‘Why, he’s only kept on suspicion; you can 
let me down if you like.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I might. But I dunno as I ought.’ 

The keen-witted girl took immediate advantage of his waver- 
ing. 

ys ll George, she said, going up to him and putting her 
hand caressingly upon his arm, ‘you always was a good sort. 
Don’t thwart me in this.’ 

The young man smiled in gratification, pleased with this mild 
flattery. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I don’t see as you can do any harm; all the 
same, I couldn’t allow it. But if you was to slip down while I 
wasn’t looking, for instance—’ 

Leaving his sentence unfinished, he turned his back upon the 
sergeant’s sister, and walked slowly to the door, pretending to be 
interested in the movements of a heavy wagon lumbering noisily 
up the road at the moment. 

Without being certain what intention she had really formed, 
Sarah laid her hands dexterously upon a bunch of keys which she 
knew included those of the cells, and hurried down to the lower 
regions. The noise of the passing vehicle had covered any 
ehinking the keys might have made, and she was well aware that 
the constable upstairs would not be likely to miss them unless he 
looked specially in the spot from which she had taken them. 

‘ Jim,’ she said softly, looking through the grating in the cell- 
door, ‘ it’s me; it’s Sal. What’s wrong?’ 

Ogden was pacing the limits of his narrow prison, turning 
with almost every step, like a wild beast confined in a cage. He 
started at her voice, but his mind instantly rushed to the conclu- 
sion that she might be able to help him. 

‘It was done in self-defence,’ he said, in a harsh whisper ; 
‘they can’t bring it in murder.’ 

He had conceived it impossible that she had not heard all the 
particulars of the cause for his detention, and the words came 
from him with a sort of natural impulse. But they sent a terrify- 
ing chill to her heart, and told her more than she dared to believe. 
Were he right or wrong, however, she was determined to help 
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him. What if he had murdered the man? she asked herself; it 
must have been done in the heat of passion; if she could only get 
him out of the clutches of the law, what might she not do to make 
him, in true repentance, atone by a good life for the evil deed? 
Anything would be better than that he should be convicted even 
of manslaughter, and sent to work out his punishment among the 
worst and most demoralising dregs of the vagabondage of the town. 

‘You'll never get free without disgrace, dear, she said. ‘I 
don’t believe you were in the wrong, but how can you make others 
believe it? There is not a minute to wait or think. TI have 
the key here.’ 

She was fitting the key in the lock as she spoke, but her hand 
was trembling with the excitement of her task. 

‘ Jim, you must get away from here and hide. Go out by the 
gate through the yard, and hide in Walker’s coal-shed in the lane; 
you can get across in half a minute without being seen. Don’t 
make any suggestions, but do just as I tell you, and I'll get you 
safe away. Jack Hardy’s barge is lying down by the bridge, and 
he’s going to drop down with the night’stide. Once get on board 
her, and you're safe; but hide now, for if a soul sees you it’s all up. 
They’ll never suspect you are so near.’ 

‘ Sal,’ said Ogden in the same hoarse whisper, ‘ you’re a noble 

irl,’ 
2 ‘Wait till twelve o’clock,’ continued the devoted girl, who 
perhaps was wasting her energies in a mistaken cause, ‘and then 
come down just below the church. I'll see that a boat is ready 
there for you. And now be off.’ 

By this time the door was open, and they were standing face 
to face. Without a word Ogden stooped to kiss the girl he had 
so slighted before, and the next moment he had disappeared. 
With an angry gesture she brushed away the kiss; not because 
she deemed it to be the contaminating contact with a murderer, 
but because her brother’s reference to Nancy Warren was at the 
moment making inroads in her heart, and causing great doubts 
as to whether she could ever succeed in banishing her image from 
the mind and thoughts of the man she so loved. 

Without a single fear for herself, she returned to the floor 
above, where she found the constable in the same attitude as he had 
adopted just before she left him. The transaction downstairs had 
been performed with such surprising celerity that only some four 
or five minutes had been occupied. 

‘Well, you ain’t been long,’ said the young man, ‘and that’s 
just as well, in case they should have come back.’ 

‘Long enough,’ returned Sarah, with a short nervous laugh, 
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‘for me to tell him what I thought of him. I hope he’ll get it 
hot.’ 

Now that she had concluded her daring scheme, which chance 
had so favoured, she began to tremble at its audacity. ‘ What,’ 
she thought, ‘ would occur when her treachery was discovered ?’ 

‘Good-bye, George,’ she said, ‘I shan’t wait. I’ve got to go 
down to Nine Elms, and I'll come in on the way back.’ 

She hurried out of the building, having uttered this gratuitous 
untruth, and crossing the road turned down Marsh Lane towards 
the park, which would be the right direction for Nine Elms. 
Alone in the open air, however, the terrible danger of her own 
position at once took full possession of her mind. It was true she 
had secured a sort of safety for Ogden, but his flight must be dis- 
covered in a few minutes, and then she would be immediately 
sought and detained. Her only safe course seemed to be to adopt 
a disguise. 

Instead of pursuing her path to Nine Elms, as she had stated 
was her intention, she turned into a meadow beside the lane and 
made her way over to a wide ditch, which at that time was one 
of the principal drains of the town of Battersea. Not a soul was 
visible in any direction, nor was anything likely to disturb her, 
except the cows grazing on the rich meadow grass. 

Arrived at the edge of the ditch, she tore off her shawl and 
bonnet, and stripped her tidy dress and boots and socks also. 

The dress, boots, and socks, she made into a compact bundle, 
and the shawl she plastered with mud from the ditch, to produce 
a sufficiently dirty and disreputable appearance. Then she laved 
her feet in the filthy water, and covered her face with mud, first 
taking away every particle of tidiness from her hair, and rendering 
the rest of her attire dirty, ragged, and generally such as would be 
appropriate to a vagrant of the lowest type. 

Having concluded this hasty toilet, her disguise was complete, 
and even the keen eye of her own brother could not have recog- 
nised in the ragged, shoeless, and filthy figure, the trim and new. 
serving-maid he was accustomed to see. 

Thus disguised, she made her way by the fields in a long 
detour to a smail riverside cottage, in a shabby street known as 
Lombard Road, her intention being to here lie perdue until night 
had closed in. 
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Cuapter VI, 


THE cottage to which Sarah Parsons made her way was 
tenanted by a friend, who, at her first appearance, had much 
difficulty in recognising the exceedingly disreputable figure ; but so 
soon as she became convinced of her identity, she was most willing 
to give her sanctuary and assistance in her difficult and dangerous 
task. Alone with her meditations, the hazardous nature of her 
situation rose in the most vivid colours before her mind, but once 
embarked on the undertaking, she was far too determined and 
courageous to be daunted. 

At the moment of her liberating the man she was loth to be- 
lieve a murderer, it had not occurred to her that any very serious 
consequences were likely to follow her action; but calm reflec- 
tion convinced her that her action had come near to ruining 
herself. Discovery was inevitable, and this meant that she could 
not venture to return to Doctor Sims’s house at Chelsea; or, indeed, 
be seen publicly anywhere, without the danger, nay, the certainty, 
of instant arrest. The only alternative was to remain in hiding 
until the night, and then, not only to find the means of escape 
for Ogden, but to escape with him, and so get away from danger. 

Meanwhile, however, the police had not been inactive. The 
fact of a murder having been committed was, of course, estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of doubt by those who searched 
the cottage and grounds in its neighbourhood. This discovery 
was followed immediately by the loss of the captive; but the 
tale of the young constable who had been left in charge of 
the station sufficiently indicated the direction in which to point 
suspicion. Scouts were despatched in quest not only of the 
escaped felon, but also of the girl, who was now supposed to have 
been his accomplice in the murder as well as the escape. But 
although the most commendable efforts to recover the fugitives 
were made, no trace of either of them was very readily discovered. 

Towards midnight, when the tide had turned and was rushing 
down with rapid impetuosity, a small boat, indolently sculled by 
a single man, put out from near the distillery at Wandsworth, and 
came down on the tide towards Battersea. Some way west of the 
picturesque old red-brick mansion once the residence of Lord 
Mornington, and said to be the identical spot where the well- 
known ‘ Here in Cool Grot’ was composed, the boat put into the 
shore, where the rower was immediately joined by a slim figure, 
which seated itself in the stern of the boat. 
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‘All right,’ said this personage, who was none other than 
Sarah Parsons, dressed in male attire ; ‘down under the church, 
I'll steer you.’ 

The rower made no reply, but shoved indolently off and sculled 
away from the shore out again into the clear atmosphere, the boat 
being plainly visible upon the luminous water; for at this time 
of summer there was no absolute darkness, and the night was 
bright under the glistening stars. A few lights were still visible 
over at Chelsea, but the inhabitants of more retired Battersea had 
been some time at rest, saving only those few late wanderers whom 
duty or pleasure still found abroad. 

Under the influence of oars and tide, the boat made speedy 
headway, and in only a few minutes her keel grated on the muddy 
shingle of the shore just below the well-known green-slated spire 
of the old church of Battersea. 

A grimy figure, which had been crouching beneath the wall, 
immediately crept out and asked, in an agitated and hoarse voice— 
* Is that Sarah?’ 

‘ All right,’ answered the voice of the heroic girl, brave in the 
resolution to save the man to whom she had given her love. 
‘Jump in, Jim. We’re safe now. But what a time it has 
been ! ’ 

Ogden, who was without coat or waistcoat, and covered with 
coal dust and other accumulated filth, had already acquired the 
slinking crouch of the hunted fugitive. He seemed chilled, for 
he shivered in the night air, and at intervals his teeth chattered 
in unison with the tremblings of his limbs. 

‘ Ah,’ he said, in a tone which was half a whine, half a grumble, 
but which evoked nothing but pity in the breast of his heroic pre- 
server, ‘it has been a time, you’re right, hiding away in that coal- 
shed, and thinking every minute somebody would pounce upon me ; 
without a bite or sup, either, the whole time.’ 

‘Poor old chap!’ she said softly ; ‘ but you'll be all right in a 
moment, Jim; we'll soon get you aboard, and then you can have 
something to eat, and that’ll set you to rights again.’ 

The next minute the two figures were seated in the stern of 
the boat, and she was again afloat and drifting with the tide. 
Two or three strokes from the sculls sent her into mid stream. 

‘I thought they’d have copped me on the way here,’ said 
Ogden. ‘But I managed it without being seen. It was awfui 
hiding in that coal-shed, though.’ 

He shuddered and shivered at the reminiscence, seeming to be 
infinitely more moved by this recollection than by the remem- 
brance of the foul deed which had preceded it. 
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‘ Poor old chap!’ murmured Sarah, sympathetically ; them she 
asked, ‘ how did you comé ?’ 

‘Oh,’ returned Parsons, who had never given one thought to 
the terrible risks she had run on his behalf, ‘I done it all right ;— 
over through Ford’s Folly and round that way. But I’ve been 
waiting here nigh on half an hour, I should think, and I got that 
chilled and miserable it felt like winter.’ 

‘You've had a narrow squeak of it, young chap,’ said the man 
who was plying the sculls; ‘and I think—hullo, what’s that ?’ 
He paused in his speech and in his seulling at the same moment, 
and had it been day instead of night a sudden paleness would 
have been observable upon his weather-beaten features. 

‘What ?’ they cried in a breath. ‘I don’t see anything.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ said the man with a grin, which would have 
almost disgraced a fiend. ‘You wait a minute.’ 

His quick and practised ear had detected the sound of oars 
upon the water, and the next momenta long boat shot rapidly 
out from a deep shadow, propelled by several pairs of sturdy 
arms. 

‘ Ah,’ said the rower, in a sulky undertone, ‘I thought as much. 
That’s the Thames Police galley.’ 

Simultaneously, the eyes of all three had fallen upon the trimly 
kept and rapid boat, which was coming out to intercept their path. 
An exclamation of terror burst from Sarah’s lips, and Ogden 
immediately turned angrily upon her. 

‘ Any fool might have known we couldn’t escape this way,’ he 
cried, with a savage imprecation. ‘ What a fool you was to bring 
me into this mess! I’m done for now.’ 

As he spoke he sprang forward to take one of the sculls from 
the rower. 

- ¢We must pull for it,’ he said. ‘I won’t give in like a F 
But he had forgotten that he was at the moment in a frail boat, 
instead of upon dry ground. His sentence was stopped short by a 
violent exclamation of anger from the other man; the next mo- 
ment there was a crash, a tremendous splash, and then a deep- 
voiced roar rent the air. 

The roar came from the crew of the police galley, who instantly 
pulled with redoubled vigour. But the fugitives had escaped 
them. Drifting unguided on the current, the boat had come into 
collision with a large floating buoy at the very moment that 
Ogden had sprung to his feet, and, in a second, had overturned 
and cast her freight into the water. 

‘Hold on,’ cried the steersman of the police boat, ‘hold on ; 
we're close handy.’ 
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This admonition was addressed to a dripping figure clinging 
to the buoy. The boat had turned completely over, and was 
floating lazily down upon the stream, leaving nothing visible but 
this one figure, holding with convulsive grip to the great buoy, 
placed there for mooring barges and boats. 

* Lend a hand then, you lubbers,’ returned the surly voice of 
the man who had been sculling the boat; ‘can’t you see that I’m 
in the water ?’ 

The police boat came up alongside the buoy, and rapidly got 
the dripping figure on board. 

‘Who had you got in your boat ?’ asked the steersman. 

* How should I know?’ returned the man, in the same slow, 
surly tone as he had before used. ‘I believe they was both drunk 
to jump about that way. Ain’t you got ne’er a drop of somethink 
short for a poor devil ?’ 

Comfort was administered to him from a flask, as the crew of 
the galley anxiously watched the surface of the water for the bodies 
of the two passengers to rise; but no sign of either was seen. 

The galley hovered over the spot for some hours, and other 
boats put off from both shores, in hopes of picking up the two 
bodies and being successful in resuscitating them; but all efforts 
were in vain. 

Two days later Sarah Parsons’s body was found floating on the 
stream near Woolwich, but it was more than a week before the 
body of Ogden was recovered, very near the spot where the boat 
had capsized. 


There is very little to add. The murdered tramp was never 
identified, and probably never missed. Poor old, industrious Mrs. 
Ogden, the mother of the unfortunate young man, had a stroke of 
paralysis as a result of the shock the whole terrible incident was 
to her system, and in less than a month she died in the workhouse. 

Miss Nancy Warren assured her constant admirer, Sergeant 
Parsons, that she had only been fooling young Ogden, and peace 
was restored between the two, followed by all the happiness which 
attends the successful wooer. The young lady is now Mrs. Parsons, 
and possibly many times more to be congratulated than she would 
have been as the bride of the fickle and inconstant young con- 
stable, whose untimely end, under such melancholy circumstances, 
will long be remembered in the locality in which the incident 
occurred. 

THOMAS SHAIRP, 
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Che Bishop and Mr. Datazsi, 


Cuaprer I, 


Some thirty years ago there lived in a little town near the middle 
of England a motherless and fatherless young woman, who had a 
small fortune of her own and was taken care of by a maiden aunt. 
The young orphan in a kittenish helpless way was pretty and en- 
gaging, and she had very ripe plump features and a very ripe 
plump figure. These charms coupled with the ripe plump balance 
at her banker’s made her well liked by her contemporaries, and 
she was much sought after by the young men of the town and its 
neighbourhood. The district was given over chiefly to the produc- 
tion of ironware, and the deceased Richard Jones, father of the 
plump and ripe young woman, had dealt prosperously in a whole- 
sale way in fire-shovels, rakes, hoes, garden-spades, saddlers’ iron- 
mongery, and the like. The young men who courted Letitia 
Jones were engaged for the most part in similar pursuits, and had 
to do with iron in one form or another. The girl was very much 
puzzled to choose between them. It was, in a way, incumbent 
upon her to get married—if for no other reason than to escape 
their importunities and give all but one of the poor things a chance 
to make another choice; but for a while Letitia could not decide 
for herself, and being unwilling to accept the maiden aunt’s 
dictum upon a question of so much importance, found nobody to 
decide for her. All the young men were nice in their various 
ways, all tolerably well to do, all devoted, and all ready to eat 
each other out of rivalry. 

The problem solved itself as such problems sometimes will, 
and Letitia chose none of the suitors who had dangled about her 
for the last year or two. A new-comer beat them all out of the 
field. 

Unhappily this new comer was a rascal, not of the conventional 
but of the melodramatic type. If he had only gambled, or had 
only drunk, or had only beaten his wife, or had only been unfaith- 
ful, or even if he had merely done (as he did) all these rascally 
things, this story would never have had to be written. But the 
villanies of Major Reginald Barclay carried themselves beyond 
these unobtrusive limits, and lifted him for a week or two into a 
celebrity almost European. 

In his way he was a fine-looking fellow, until his dissipated 
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habits began to set their mark on his handsome but sinister 
features, and little Letitia went down before his black eyes as 
- though they were mitraillewrs. The Major came, saw, and over- 
came, and long before he thought it worth his while to make 
more than the most cautious advances, the girl had given him all 
her foolish little heart. When he told her he loved her she could 
scarcely believe that so much pride and joy could live in one 
bosom as brightened hers, and her happiness was like a pain to 
her many a time. 

Letitia’s father had been a fairly good business man, and was 
wise enough in his generation to guard his child, as well as the 
construction of his last will and testament could do it, from the 
assaults of adventurers. The girl’s sole legal guardian was a 
keenish country lawyer, who naturally demanded an inquiry into 
the Major’s affairs when marriage began to be talked of. At this 
period of his career the black-avised Reginald was all milk and 
honey. He admitted the necessity for such an inquiry as the 
lawyer demanded, and was ready to lay open his affairs in the 
most candid manner. It happened fortunately that his lawyer 
had come down from town just at that time—so he told the 
guardian—to discuss some proposals of importance with respect 
to the sale of a portion of the family property. Perhaps the two 
would confer together at once? The country lawyer agreed, and 
the London lawyer came over to see him. It never came out very 
clearly in what way the swindle was effected—Letitia’s lawyer 
was naturally shy of talking about the matter afterwards—but it 
was known that there were some forged documents in the case, 
and some others that turned out to have been stolen. The London 
lawyer had been struck off the Rolls three years before—a clever, 
plausible, gentlemanlike dog—and was almost as thorough-paced 
a scoundrel as his employer, who was a prince amongst adventurers 
in his day. It was enough that the girl’s guardian was satisfied 
at the time, and that everybody concerned was very neatly and 
completely hoodwinked. The marriage took place, and the Major 
and his wife went on the Continent for their honeymoon. 

The Major had raised two or three thousand pounds, ‘for the 
improvement of a portion of his property "—the contemplated sales 
not having been carried out—and whilst that sum lasted he was 
amiable and complaisant enough, although it was not long before 
his wife discovered his fondness for drink. But when the newly- 
married couple got to Baden-Baden the green table so drew the 
husband that the wife found herself lonely morning, noon, and 
night. When the rascal won he would buy valuable presents for 
her, but that was only just at first ; and later on, whenever he lost, 
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he would go home and abuse her, and a little later still would beat 
her. For a time he was lucky, and the poor Letitia had more 
watches, and bracelets,and brooches than a dozen women could 
have worn at one time. She used to sit and turn them over 
whilst he was away at the gaming-table, and would kiss them, and 
ery over them, and try them on in a compound of love, and vanity, 
and sorrow. But when the Major’s tide of ill-fortune set fairly 
in, all these pretty things went with the remnant of his pretty 
manners. When screams were heard after midnight the servants 
in the little villa the Major had taken for the season knew that 
their master had lost and that their mistress was paying for his 
losses. Such ugly whispers reached the not over-particular society 
of Baden-Baden that nobody would associate with Major Barclay, 
and his wife was an object of universal pity. 

One morning Letitia sat alone at the breakfast-table crying 
over a letter from the maiden aunt, not noisily, but with a quiet 
misery which must have been pitiable for anything with a heart 
to look at, and whilst she was looking at the lines which her tears 
made unreadable in came the Major. He was not often up in 
time for breakfast, but on this occasion he was about earlier than 
usual, having been up all night with a private card-party. Of 
course, when it was said just now that nobody would associate 
with him, a certain black-leg, shameless margin was understood. 
There is nobody with whom nobody will associate—not even a 
hangman is altogether isolated. 

‘What have you got to snivel at now?’ demanded the Major. 
‘ When a man comes home he naturally likes to find things cheer- 
ful.’ 

‘ Reginald,’ said the wife piteously, ‘don’t be angry with me.’ 

‘Angry ?’ returned the aggrieved husband. ‘ You'd rile a 
seraph. What have you got to snivel at?’ Letitia wiped her 
eyes unobtrusively. 

- *T have a letter from Aunt Lucretia this morning,’ she 
answered. 

‘And what the devil’s the matter with her?’ inquired the 
Major in a tone which bespoke no great interest in Aunt Lucretia’s 
well-being. 

‘ Nothing, darling, nothing,’ said Letitia. ‘She only says she’s 
glad to know I am so—so—ha-——ha—happy.’ And she began to 
cry again. ; 

‘You look it,’ said the Major with an oath. ‘Stash it!’ he 
roared suddenly, and she shrank under his raised hand, cowering. 
Reginald used curious expressions sometimes, of which she knew 
nothing and could guess nothing except that perhaps they were in 
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use among military men. ‘ You'll have lots of time to snivel by 
yourself. I’m going to England fora day or two. I suppose I 
shall be away a fortnight.’ 

‘ May I come too?’ she asked, though she stood in deadly fear 
of him. 

‘No, you can’t come too,’ he answered, jeering at her. ‘* You 
let me hear that you’ve left Baden whilst I’m away, and I’ll——’ 
He did not say what he would do, but he had been cruel enough 
to inspire her with abject terror of him already, and she did not 
know where he would stop. So far he had never actually beaten 
her whilst he had been sober, but she never knew what might be 
coming. ‘I’m going over on business, and I can’t be bothered with 
you. You'll write and tell your Aunt Lucretia that dear Reginald 
will call upon her, and you'll be very prettily sorry that you are 
not quite strong enough to make such a hasty journey there and 
back, and you'll say that dear Reginald has provided everything 
you wish for and that you have charming friends, and won’t be a 
bit lonely while dear Reginald’s away. I shall start at two o’clock, 
and you'll have plenty of time to write the letter. I'll read it and 
post it before I go.’ : 

She was in such fear of him that she obeyed him, though she 
had to write the lying letter three times over, because her tears 
had blotted the first and second editions of it. When her husband 
came to read it he seemed to think its professions of affection for 
dear Reginald wanting in gusto, which perhaps under the circum- 
stances was natural. 

‘You'll write to me while I’m away, won’t you, darling ?’ asked 
the blackguard scoffingly. 

‘ Yes, dear,’ said Letitia, scarcely daring to look at him. 

‘Give me what money you have,’ he said, a moment later ; ‘I 
mayn’t have enough. You won’t want for anything—your credit’s 
good enough for a fortnight.’ 

She obeyed him in fear and trembling, and he went his way, 
leaving her in tears behind him. They had been married nearly 
five months by this time, and tears had been so usual that they 
almost seemed part of a married life to her. 

For two or three days she was lonely and miserable enough, 
but by-and-by, being not yet altogether crushed, her youthful 
heart lifted her up a little bit and she began to hope that when 
he came back he would be kinder, and to think how cheerful and 
long-suffering she would always be, and what she would do to win 
him into gentleness and to keep him away from drink and gaming. 
A canary might as well have tried to tame a rattlesnake as she to 
tame the Major; but how should she know what manner of man 
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he was? There are few women who could imagine such a man, 
and they are not of the sort we care to know or to think 
about. There were very few vices with which the Major was not 
familiar, and if he had any virtues he hid them so well during his 
earthly career that no man ever had a glimpse of one of them. 
The optimist denies it, but there ave such men—mistaken egotists 
who take the wrong way to coddle themselves, and are as unsus- 
ceptible of any civilising influences which go below the skin as an 
alligator would be. Society, with more or less expenditure of 
emotion, hangs these people, as a rule. The most finished of 
philanthropists will kill a cobra or a whipsnake if he have the 
chance and the courage—and that, from the snake’s point of 
view, is no doubt something of a pity. If he could express him- 
self, he would probably claim as much right to live at the expense 
of your life as you have to live at the expense of his. But he is 
in a minority. 

There lived at Baden-Baden at this time a certain handsome 
and dashing-looking lady, who was admitted into the best society, 
as the Princesse de Grandequeue surely had a right to be. The 
Prince de Grandequeue was the present chief of one of the oldest 
and most honourable of Belgian families. People said he had made 
a mésalliance, and perhaps he had, but he had married money, 
and no prince can live in comfort upon two thousand francs a year 
and the age and honour of his family. The father of la Princesse 
had conveniently died a month before the marriage—he was not 
the sort of father-in-law for a prince to be proud of—and the lady 
had full control of her own money. Mr. Anthony P. Kain had 
made his heap in the best days of Frisco, and was supposed to be 
worth one million sterling when he died. His daughter had pro- 
nounced ways of her own, and was generally admitted to be charm- 
ing but eccentric. She spoke French with perfect fluency, and 
the droll construction of her sentences was pardonable in a 
foreigner. Her experiences of life as child and young woman had 
given her so admirable an insolence and so fine a courage, that 
when she confined herself to a foreign language she was not ill- 
bred. When she betook herself to that version of the English 
tongue with which she was most familiar, she could be terrible, 
but half a dozen years of travel had taught her a good deal, and 
she was not often terrible in her Baden-Baden days; never, perhaps, 
except under the very strongest provocation. She could smoke, 
she could drink like a man, she had shot wild boar on her hus- 
band’s recovered lands, she could ride anything that had four legs, 
in her own -way she was a rare woman of business, and for her 
heart she was a woman in a thousand. Her tenderness and kind- 
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ness were not feminine but masculine in origin and manifestation, 
and, indeed, the big, noisy, cheerful creature was altogether manly. 
Nature seemed to have made a mistake in the physical mould. 

Now, albeit that the Princess of Grandequeue wasat one end of the 
society of the place, and poor little Mrs. Barclay was almost at the 
other, there was something just a little more than a bowing acquain- 
tance between them. When Letitia had first reached Baden, she had 
been full of the delight of marriage, and her scoundrel of a hus- 
band had not yet been particularly cruel, so that she used to 
drive about with him at times in such a state of beaming com- 
placency that her happiness was noticeable to anybody who had 
eyes to see. The Princess used to see her at these times, and 
admired her almost as a man would have done. Letitia’s plump 
prettiness and kittenish helplessness were so far away from the 
Princess’s own style of beauty and of nature that they invited her 
as they had in their time invited masculine admirers. Then, 
when it became known that her husband ill-used her, the Princess 
was very much disposed to cowhide him, and was only held back 
from that good deed by the reflection that the after-state of the 
little woman would be worse than the first. A muscular and 
manly-minded Princess could not always be found to check the 
Major’s little irregularities, and a solitary discipline would have 
been worse than useless. 

The Princess of Grandequeue had so often expressed her in- 
terest in Mrs. Barclay that all her little crowd of courtiers knew 
of it, and she used to get the news about her. On such and such 
a morning, two hours after midnight, the servants had heard her 
screams and the Major’s oaths and curses, and the swish of the 
Major’s riding-whip. On such and such a day Monsieur Godin 
had been called in to attend the poor lady after a fall down- 
stairs, which she herself proclaimed accidental, though the servants 
swore that her husband had kicked her the length of the landing, 
and had promised to add murder to the list of his accomplish- 
. ments. (One of the two women spoke English, and had been 
engaged on that account.) The horribly shameful list of the 
Major’s cruelties went on growing from day to day, but nobody 
interfered because nobody felt a right to interfere. When at 
length he went away it was currently reported that he had deserted 
his wife, and the tradesmen learning this rumour, as tradesmen 
in a town with a floating population of gamblers are likely enough 
to do almost as soon as anybody, Mrs. Barclay found herself be- 
sieged for small sums of money, and further supplies refused. 
She went one day without dinner, and while she sat crying her 
éyes out, as well she might, the servants gathered together such 
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things as were most easily portable and so paid themselves their 
wages—a little in excess, perhaps—and left their unfortunate 
mistress to herself. These things also came to the ears of the 
Princess of Grandequeue, and that energetic lady set out without 
waiting for her carriage, and marched straight to the little villa. 
Letitia did not as yet know that her women had deserted her, and 
when she heard the loud peal of the bell she saw in fancy a sheriff’s 
officer, or some such functionary, and lay on the bed in her own 
room, frightened out of her tears for the moment. The bell after 
a pause pealed again, and then after a briefer pause it rang madly. 
Where could the servants be? Letitia, full of tremors, ran down- 
stairs and opened the door, and there stood the Princess, who, as 
the proprietress of a Prince and a million sterling, was awful in 
the countrybred woman’s eyes. I dare not venture on a descrip- 
tion of the Princess’s costume, but if you are learned in millinery 
it may be enough to know that it topped the splendours of the 
fashion of 1852. Letitia, with her terror-stricken tear-stained 
face, stood before all this magnificence and could not find a word. 

‘You poor little creetur!’ said the magnificent Princess. 
‘You do look reg’lar heart-breakin’, I do declare!’ She walked 
in uninvited, and kissed Letitia soundly on both cheeks, and the 
little woman’s tears being stirred afresh at this, the Princess her- 
self closed the door, and putting an arm round her waist led her 
into one of the first-floor rooms, and there let her have her cry out 
thoroughly. ‘Now you an’ me’s goin’ to be friends for one while 
anyhow,’ said the Princess when the tears were over. ‘ You cayn’t 
be let live here an’ famish, anyway, an’ you’d best come along 
with me. I reckon your folks will be in England?’ 

Letitia said Yes to that inquiry, and ina little while was brought 
to acknowledge the present position of her affairs. Butshe would 
hear nothing against the Major, and would not believe for a moment 
that he had deserted her. It came out, in answer to the Princess’s 
inquiries, that the Major was very wealthy, though Letitia had never 
seen his property or his friends and relatives. The wife did not 
know whether she and the Major had been living on her own 
money or on his, and she said nothing about the loan to her 
husband from her own estate. Her father had left her four 
thousand down, and an annual income of seven hundred and fifty 
pounds. If she lived to have children, the lump sum from which 
this income derived was to be divided amongst them at her death. 
If not, it passed on to a cousin of hers or his next of kin. Before 
a Married Woman’s Property Act came into being, this was about 
as good a provision as a careful father might make for his daughter. 
The Princess knew what the wife did not know—that the Majer 
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had left debts, called ‘of honour,’ unpaid behind him, and she dis- 
believed the story of his wealth. It was likely enough that he 
had not permanently deserted his wife—if he were poor, such a 
desertion was out of the question—and he would be back again for 
money, though possibly he might shun Baden, where his liabilities 
were heavy. 

The first result of the talk between the two women was that 
Letitia and the Princess went upstairs together and packed up a 
prodigious quantity of clothing in three or four big boxes. The next 

. result was that Letitia accompanied the Princess home, and the 
clothes being sent for she assumed a place in the regular manége 
of the Prince’s stately villa. The Prince never resented anything 
the Princess might do. -She was a model wife and he a model 
husband. She ordered and the Prince obeyed, or if he disobeyed 
kept disobedience carefully out of sight and hearing. This kept 
things smooth, and the felicity of the pair presented a wonderful 
contrast to the unhappiness of Letitia’s experience. 

There was nothing in the world more natural or likely than that 
the Princess should find her interest in Letitia’s affairs growing 
with the exercise of her protection. It is pleasant to be rich and 
powerful, and to be able to protect anybody who needs it if you 
have a fancy that way. When at the end of a fortnight a letter 
from the Major reached Letitia, the Princess saw it and resolved 
on instant action. This letter, you must know, demanded that 
Letitia should draw immediately upon her guardian for the whole 
remainder of the money then lying in his hands. This the little 
woman supposed to be about two thousand pounds, for before her 
marriage the annual seven hundred and fifty had not half been 
spent, and the saving would go to swell the original lump. The 
Princess cross-questioned her so that she had to confess the Major’s 
original draught. 

‘ Now, my dear,’ said that decided woman, ‘ you’re goin’ to say 
just what you want to, an’ I’m goin’ to listen, and when you’ve 
done I’m goin’ to believe the thing that’s plain on the face of this 
here blackguard letter. It’s your bad luck to have got married to 
a scoundrel, and what’s worse a needy scoundrel into the bargain, 
an’ about as bad as they make ’em all round I reckon. Me and 
the Prince have been a-talkin’ about a visit to London, and it 
cayn’t do any harm if we make it now. The lady had never seen 
London, and she wanted to shine there as she had shone in Baden- 
Baden; but the Prince would fain have confined his wife to con- 
tinental society, where her lapses in grammar did not matter to 
anybody and did no harm. He was very glad of the Princess’s 
million sterling, and before he married it he had been quite pre- 
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pared to be laughed at, if he could get it at no cheaper rate than 
that. But being a very decent Prince at bottom, he had got to 
like and admire his wife, and to be a little sensitive about her 
social shortcomings on her own account, and he writhed inwardly 
whenever a well-bred American or Englishman came his way. A 
lady of either nation he dreaded as he dreaded nothing else 
beneath the sun. The Princess never dreamt of this, being en- 
tirely satisfied with herself in her own mind, and reckoning her- 
self, indeed, rather a piercing judge of manners. She had a reason, 
which her heart justified, for wanting to go to London, and she 
wanted very much to go, apart from that reason. ‘I shall see you 
safe down to your aunt,’ she said to Letitia, ‘and between us we'll 
take measures for your protection.’ 

Letitia wanted no measures taken for her protection. She 
would have gone back to that ineffable rascal of a husband of hers 
and surrendered her last penny if only he would have pretended 
to be fond of her for a day or two. Major Barclay was a shrewdish 
sort of man in his way, and it was a little remarkable that he had 
no more sense than to beat such a wife as fate had given him. 

The short of the story is that the Princess persuaded the 
Prince, who dared not refuse to be persuaded; that Letitia, who 
had always been used to yield to everybody, yielded here; and 
that, in three days after receipt of the Major's letter the party 
started. The journey was as unadventurous as any journey need 
be, but the young wife’s heart ached and trembled all the time it 
lasted. The Princess had written a note to Miss Lucretia. ‘The 
Princesse de Grandequeue presents her compliments to Miss Lucretia 
Jones, and will call upon you in company with your niece about 
Wednesday.’ The receipt of this missive ti:ew Miss Lucretia into 
a state of the wildest excitement, and for a day or two she could 
scarcely eat or sleep: The bare idea of a visit from a princess set 
her nerves fluttering till she could scarcely think. The note was 
not in the best epistolary style, but then the title was foreign, and 
nobody could expect the best English from a foreigner. The 
simple-minded untravelled woman was quite crushed when the 
Princess, in company with Letitia, drove up in a carriage hired at 
an hotel in the neighbouring town. She curtseyed and said, ‘Bon 
jour, votre Altesse,’ when the Princess entered, and you might 
have knocked her down with a feather—so she was ready to de- 
clare until her dying day—when that exalted lady turned upon 
her and spoke American-English through her handsome nose. 

‘I’ve brought your little gell back, Miss,’ said the Princess, 
‘and I tell you you’ve got to thenk me for it. You let her marry 
the doggonedest villain I ever saw or read about. He’s spent 
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every red the poor child had, and he left her out there stone-broke 
without a crust to keep her teeth from chatterin’. He’s that 
flogged her it’s a pity to think about.’ 

The maiden aunt began to cry, and making a dash at Letitia, 
threw her arms about her with a thousand incoherent expressions 
of sorrow and affection. Letitia responded to this demonstration 
in a manner like unto it, and the Princess stood by well pleased, 
but a little inclined to cry also. When the first burst of emotion 
was over, the Princess, insisting upon not being minded at all, 
sent Letitia and her aunt upstairs, that the poor girl might bathe 
her swollen eyes and arrange her disordered hair; and when they 
had obeyed her, the titled lady made herself perfectly at home, 
ringing the bell and demanding a cup of tea from the servant as 
if she had lived in the house all her life. The servant, who knew 
that the visitor was a princess, served her with an alacrity which 
was dashed with a little fear and trembling, and the good creature, 
satisfied at the present result of her journey, sat and sipped her 
tea in peace. 

It was growing dusk, and the Princess sat in a half-light with 
her tea-cup in her hand and her back to the window. She heard 
the bell ring and she heard the maid answer the door. Then a 
man’s voice spoke in softened accents, and in a second or two the 
door of the sitting-room was opened and in walked Major Barclay. 
Now, this charming gentleman saw well enough that it was not 
Miss Letitia who sat at the window, whoever else it might be, but 
the occasion was good for a display of that tenderness which made 
so large a part of him, and he pretended to mistake the figure in 
the dusk. 

* Good evening, dear aunt,’ said the Major. ‘ Have you heard 
from my darling at Baden since I called upon you last ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Princess, rising. ‘I reckon your darling at 
Baden’s been heard of. You low hound!’ 

The Major at Baden had heard of the Princess often enough 
and had even seen her twice or thrice, but he was not able to 
identify her in his wife’s aunt’s parlour, for he had never heard her 
speak before. Even when a man happens to be a low hound it is 
not agreeable to be told of it, and to find in a familiar house a 
strange lady who opens up the conversation as the Princess did, 
would be embarrassing to almost anybody. He was a ready rascal 
usually, but this curious address so staggered him that for a 
quarter of a minute he stood silent, feeling stunned. In about 
that time the Princess—being a woman—forfeited the advantage 
her silence gave her, and applied to the Major the restorative of 
further speech. 
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‘You mean woman-starver!’ said the lady. ‘You low gam- 
blin’, drinkin’, wife-beatin’ woman-starver !’ 

‘What is the name of your asylum, madam?’ inquired the 
gentleman, when one swift glance about the room had assured him 
that the lady was alone. 

‘ Newgate’s yourn, I reckon,’ said the Princess calmly. ‘ Don’t 
you fool with me, young man. Your game’s played clean out. If 
you want to know who I am, I’m the Princesse de Grandequeue, 
and you may have heard of me at Baden. That poor onfort’nate 
wife o’ yourn’s out of your clutches now for good and all, and if 
you’re anything short of a fool you'll get-—’ The Major carried a 
stoutish walking-stick, and in his effusive entry he had laid it with 
his hat and gloves upon the table. The Princess advancing took 
it up and brandished it with a gesture which few princesses have 
learned to use. ‘Get!’ cried the lady, twirling the stick, and 
the Major backed before her. The hall bell rang again. ‘Get!’ 
The Major dodged, and the stick fell smartly across his shoulders. 
At this he turned upon the Princess with an oath, and a struggle 
began between them about the final victory in which there could 
not have been a doubt. But for the moment her Altesse prevailed, 
and, abandoning the weapon, she set her big white hands well 
inside the Major’s collar and banged his head against the door 
with royal vigour. The Major gurgled anathema, and the lady 
went back to the verbal felicities of early days, and as a whole it 
may be as well to leave their conversation unrecorded. But 
whilst they both talked together as well as they could, and the 
Major’s head banged more and more unfrequently against the 
woodwork, the door was pushed open with the pair still strug- 
gling against it, and a man in dark clothes forced his way into the 
room. ° 
‘What’s all this about?’ asked the new-comer. ‘Thomson, 
show a light here.’ 

It was altogether a singular thing to happen in the parlour of 
an old maid of rigid propriety like Miss Lucretia, but at this 
summons another man in dark clothes entered, and, striking a 
match, turned on the gas and applied the light. 

‘Thank yeu very much, ma’am,’ said the first stranger in a 
business-like way. ‘ You may let him go, ma’am.’ 

The Princess loosed her hold and fell back with her glorious 
bonnet on the back of her head, her laces floating in loose shreds, 
and the sleeves of her gown in rags. 

‘ Major Barclay,’ said the first stranger, ‘ alias the Honourable 
Ronald Chapman, alias Colonel Boyd, alias Captain Courteney, and 
cetera. You'll take it easy, won’t you ?’ 
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Like lightning the Major's hand went into his breast-pocket, 
and like lightning the officer was on him, and they rolled on the 
ground together. There was a sudden flash and crack, and in the 
Midst of a little smoke the first stranger rose, alone. The Major 
was still, and a revolver was clasped in the right hand that lay 
quiet on his breast. 


Cuarter II. 


TuE Reverend Clarence Launceston was a young man of the 
mildest temper and the most exemplary life. He was not a very 
brilliant young man, but he was unaffectedly pious, and the Church 
was his natural home. His uncle was a bishop, and his father had 
the presentation of one unusually fat living, and the profession 
the Reverend Clarence had chosen seemed likely to be more 
profitable to him than any other he could possibly have lighted 
upon. But this was only a coincidence, and had not in any way 
determined him. He was pale and tall and lank, and he used to 
fast more than was good for him. It was whispered amongst his 
worshippers that he wore a hair shirt, and it is certain that he 
subjected himself to many unnecessary inconveniences in his 
search after a quiet conscience. The way to go to sleep is to go 
to sleep, and the way to get a quiet conscience is not to poke the 
inward monitor every second of the waking day with the pointed 
stick of spiritual interrogation. Anything would become abusive 
in such circumstances, and the Reverend Clarence’s conscience was 
disagreeavle with him about things concerning which a normal 
conscience would not have wagged an eyelid. The Reverend 
Clarence treated his wretched conscience as the Chinese treat 
their wickedest criminals—stuck pins in it to keep it awake. It 
kept awake, and was about as useful a guide as a teething baby 
would have been, and just as fractious. 

The lank young man had never done anything wickeder than 
to steal the sugar in his childhood, but he took a sort of humble 
pride in thinking himself the chief of sinners. His sins—such as 
they were, poor things—culminated or seemed to culminate on a 
certain Sunday, when a pretty pale little lady, who was a stranger 
to the congregation, took her seat at the beginning of the morn- 
ing service just under the Reverend Clarence’s nose. The young 
man thought that she was very pleasing to look at, and his con- 
science caught him at it and yelped at him as an ill-conditioned 
terrier who flies out of his kennel to frighten a passing baby. 
The heinous thought came back again with ‘ Venite exultemus,’ 
and he intoned ‘ Let us heartily rejoice, in a lugubrious howl of 
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devotion and repentance. The terrible sinful fancy recurred with 

the second collect, and he looked at the pretty pale face twice 

during the Litany. Conscience, thoroughly out of temper, with 

every nerve on edge for want of sleep, ordered him to go without 

his dinner as a penance for this unheard-of wickedness. He was 

very ill all the afternoon as a natural consequence, and looked so. 
ghastly at the evening service that there was scarcely a single 

young lady in the congregation who would not have married him — 
on the morrow by special license. He looked at the pretty pale 
face once more—for it was there again—and as a further penance 
for this further crime he went to bed without his supper, and en- 
dured such pangs of hunger in the night that he got up and made 
a surreptitious meal so hastily that he brought on a bad attack of 
indigestion. 

The Reverend Clarence Launceston was a firm believer in the 
necessity of the celibacy of the clergy, and had been terribly con- 
firmed in this faith by the fact that his charming cousin Julia had 
jilted him. It is not unusual for young people of both sexes to 
confound opinion and experience in that sort of way. The owner 
of the pale pretty face coming with great regularity to church 
began to disturb the young man’s opinion, and he read the Fathers 
diligently for guidance. The Fathers were divided on this as on 
most other matters, and whenever the searcher after truth found 
an argument in favour of clerical celibacy it seemed to him a 
little feeble, whilst the clearness, directness, and force of passages 
in an opposite direction were quite refreshing to the intellect. 

The Reverend Clarence’s vicar carried war into the realms of 
darkness by the propagation of tea-parties, and the owner of the 
pretty pale face came to these also, and every time the Curate saw 
her he thought less of the opinions of those amongst the Fathers 
who stood out for the celibacy of the clergy, and more of those 
who declared it a device of Satan. It got to be noticed in the 
course of about a twelvemonth—for nothing was done precipi- 
tately—that the Curate and Miss Joues seemed to have a decided 
leaning towards each other. The pallor of the pretty face was by 
this time mnch less noticeable, and the Curate, if nobody else, 
had seen its roses in full bloom. A change for the better began 
to declare itself in the young man’s personal aspect. He looked 
much less cadaverous than of old, and excited accordingly much 
less sympathy and spiritual reverence in the breasts of the single 
ladies of the church in which he officiated. The legend of the 
hair shirt.was discredited, and the Curate took his meals with a 
regularity which would have shocked him in more spiritual days. 
Miss Jones—whose Christian name, by the way, was Letitia—had a 
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nice little competency of her own, and kept house in a very pretty 
unostentatious style, in companionship with a maiden aunt whose 
name was Lucretia. There were several spiritually-minded 
elderly virgins in the congregation of the church who were sure 
that Miss Jones was designing, and that her pretence of Christian 
fervour was a sham; but the plain truth of the matter (though 
nobody in that neighbourhood knew it, or had reason to guess it) 
was that the poor child had an awful tragedy behind her, and that 
she had really run to the Church for shelter from her troubles. It 
is not everybody who can live on spiritual raptures, and Miss 
Jones was not born to be a member of minorities. She sought 
consolation at the hands of the servant of the Church, and re- 
ceived it at the hands of the Reverend Clarence Launceston, which 
was the same thing with a difference. In eighteen months these 
two young people were engaged to be married, and in another six 
months the deed was done. 

Now, the reader, with that perspicacity for which he is remark- 
able, has doubtless identified this Letitia Jones who married the 
Curate with the Letitia Jones who married Major Barclay. In 
that case Letitia had no legal right to bear the name of Jones any 
longer, and she was so far following the example of her late hus- 
band that she had consented to bear an alias, though a sufficiently 
innocent one. It may be said at once that this resumption of her 
maiden name was a result of the strenuous advice of the Princesse 
de Grandequeue. But we all know what a dreadful web we weave 
when first we practise to deceive. It was natural enough for 
Letitia to try to hide that terrible past, and to dissociate herself 
from that most phenomenal of modern scoundrels, her late hus- 
band. Yet from the moment when the Reverend Clarence made 
his appearance on her new horizon she began to dread the result 
of her own action. When the young Curate first began to make 
eyes at her she dreaded the revelation which seemed inevitable. 
The Curate was really a good young man, and would without doubt 
make a good husband. The girl was impressionable, but she was 
not made of the stuff which long retains an impression when the 
stamp has been removed. If the Major had been but a passable 
villain she would have clung to him and loved him in spite of ill- 
usage, as So many women of her type contrive to do. The Major 
being finally cleared out of the way, and the first horror of the 
shock forgotten, she was ready to love any lovable man who 
might love her to begin with, and would tell her as much in the 
right way and in favourable circumstances. 

Letitia and the maiden aunt used to cry together at times 
over the wickedness of the deception they had practised, and they 
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lamented together the impossibility of leaving the crooked path 

upon which they had innocently entered. When Letitia had first 

retaken her maiden name, she had never thought it possible that 

she would marry a second time. Her heart was in the coffin there 

with Cesar, and she must wait till it came back to her. There 
was no harm in trying to hide her unhappy connection with all 
the Major’s villany, and there were suspicions shrewd enough to 
have developed into certainty with very little trouble that the 
Major had had at least one wife for each alias, and that Letitia 
had no right to any other than her old name. 

The days, weeks, months went by, and brought some ease with 
them. The Reverend Clarence was a good husband as husbands 
go, and each day of her married life would have been as happy as 
it was long, had it not been for the one weight which dragged 
her lower than contentment. 

The fat living in the gift of the Reverend Clarence’s father 
having fallen vacant, naturally descended to the Reverend 
Clarence, and he and his wife, some three or four years after their 
marriage, took up their abode at the Vicarage and lived there in 
peace for some other half a dozen years or so, and half a dozen boys 
and girls were born. Nobody ever thought Mrs. Launceston a wise 
woman, but most people who were brought into contact with her 
liked her, and she had a heart of singular tenderness for the poor, 
and an open hand for the relief of their distresses. The Reverend 
Clarence grew portly, and more High Church than ever in his 
ritual. His uncle, the Bishop, was very High indeed, and was 
accused of leanings to Rome, of which he was altogether guiltless. 
He was ambitious for his nephew, and when his brother, the 
church patron, died, and left Clarence some three or four thousand 
a year, he had a talk with the younger man after the funeral. 

‘Clarence, there is a vacant bishopric—in the colonies. I have 
reason to believe that a representation from me would be effective, 
and I am quite ready to make it in your behalf. It may lead toa 
home bishopric in course of time, and you would extend your 
field of influence. Without some such preparatory service, you are 
not likely to rise.’ 

The Reverend Clarence knew that he was not particularly 
clever, and he knew that he would like to be a bishop, were it 
only a colonial one. He had always been a hard worker, and he 
was persuaded that it was his function to do good wherever he 
went. So he answered with a clear conscience : 

‘To whatever sphere of duty I may be called, I shall strive to 
be content.’ 


‘The true spirit,’ said the Bishop. ‘Grierson is elderly, 
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Clarence.’ Grierson was the Reverend Clarence’s curate. 
‘Horace is, of course, intended for the Church.’ Horace was 
the Reverend Clarence’s son, and rising ten. ‘If you gave 
Grierson the living, the boy, in all human probability, would not 
have an undue time to wait.’ 

The Reverend Clarence Launceston saw the force of this arrange- 
ment. The Bishop spoke the necessary word in the proper 
quarter, and in some two months’ time the newly-consecrated 
Colonial Bishop sailed with his wife for the Carabrarian Islands. 


CaHarter III, - 


WueEn the Princesse de Grandequeue went back to Baden- 
Baden she had an addition to her retinue in the shape of a baby. 
He was not more than two or three months old, and was still in 
long clothes, when the Princess introduced Master John Kain to 
Baden society. The Princess’s father had borne that humble 
name, and the infant was set forth as the son of a poor relative of 
the lady’s. Some people laughed at her for being so simple as to 
admit the existence of poor relations, and one or two admired her 
candour, but the Princess took her way unmoved by praise or 
blame in this particular. She used to correspond regularly with 
Letitia. The Reverend Clarence saw several of the letters 
and their racy British-American idiom shook him a little, but 
after all a princess is a princess, and a million sterling is a good 
round sum of money; so that in spite of the lady’s curious forms 
of expression the clergyman saw no reason to step in between his 
wife and a desirable acquaintance. When the glory of Baden 
dwindled, the Princess went to Nice, and took John Kain with 
her. The said John was a pretty and promising boy at this time, 
with bold attractive ways. He was a remarkably affectionate and - 
truthful child, and the one lesson the Princess strove to teach him 
was to hate with his whole heart and soul anything that was false 
or mean. The good woman had no children of her own, and she 
watched John’s physical and moral developments with as eager an 
interest as if she herself had borne him. 

Before the newly-appointed Bishop of Carabraria started for 
his see, the Princess, looking forward to a life-long separation 
from her friend, made a visit to Portsmouth, and there met 
Letitia for what both fancied would be the last time. She took 
John with her, and Letitia took such a fancy to him that she 
gave him her portrait in a gold locket (the little present being 
wrapped in a bank note for ten pounds), and asked him to re- 
member her always. The Bishop of Carabraria was not present at 
this interview, but he was introduced to the Princess, who received 
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him graciously, and wished him success in the arduous labours 
which lay before him. 

Calliatonga, the chief island of the group in which it was the 
lot of Letitia’s husband to minister, had a salubrious climate, and 
the Bishop and his wife lived there in great contentment for some 
ten years. Once or twice in this space of time they visited England, 
and once a year they made a tour of all the islands. In London 
the Bishop was a personage of note, and the fact of a predecessor 
having been cooked and eaten by his flock lent a certain air of 
romance to his position. In fulness of time the English bishop, 
his uncle, died, and nobody was in the least surprised, and only 
one or two interested people were disappointed, when the hard- 
working and mild-mannered Colonial was appointed to the vacant 
dignity. 

They had been away so long from England and society that 
both husband and wife found a permanent return to them 
extremely pleasant. A dissipated bishop would be a terrible 
object, and a dissipated bishop’s wife would be as bad; but as far 
as the conventionalities and their own innocent hearts and strait- 
laced training would let them go, they went. The natural result 
was that they were highly popular, and since a solemn dinner was 
the grossest, and a sacred concert the most frivolous, of their 
relaxations, nobody found fault with them. 

If there could have been found anywhere a lot of unbroken 
earthly felicity, you would have fancied that the Bishop was the 
happy man to whom it had fallen. His boys were steady and 
gentlemanly, his girls pretty and devotionally inclined; he had 
more money than he ever felt a need for, his loftiest ambitions had 
been realised, and he liked his life and felt at home in his work. 
And yet the Bishop’s brow was clouded with a dreadful care, and 
a fear gnawed at his heart—a fear so dreadful that he sometimes 
felt as if the very thought of it would drive him mad. 

He was in London on a May-day, and for a wonder the sun 
was shining. The town sparrows were chirping outside the window 
of his room in the staid and solemn old west-end hotel in which he 
rested. Beyond the short street which faced his chamber lay a 
stretch of green grass, and broad-leaved trees rustled sweetly in 
the wind. He looked at these things, and his brow was clouded 
as if he saw nothing of them, but gazed at some dreadful terror far 
away. A tap at the chamber door recalled him, and he cried 

. © Come in.’ 

‘A gentleman to see your lordship, by appointment,’ said a 
solemn waiter, who looked more clerical than the Bishop himself. 

‘Show him this way,’ returned the Bishop, and the waiter dis- 
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appearing for a. minute returned with a middle-aged clergyman, 
whose face wore a somewhat worldly look, a clergyman who 
seemed to have missed his vocation if one might judge by his 
expression, which was hard and keen and habitually suspicious. 
In curious mingling with these facial traits was an obvious sense 
of his own merits—a flat contradiction, if you like—but, there they 
were. He bowed to the Bishop, and then he did what seemed an 
odd thing for a clergyman to do. He locked the door with such 
extreme softness and caution that he made no noise, and, gently 
withdrawing the key, he dropt upon his knees and took an obser- 
vation of the corridor through the keyhole. Next he restored the 
key as softly as he had withdrawn it, and came noiselessly like a 
cat to the Bishop’s side. 

*You have completed your inquiries ?’ asked the Bishop with 
a face of deadly pallor, and speaking in a harsh whisper. 

‘I have,’ said the new-comer in a murmur which was only just 
audible. 

‘ Tell me the result at once,’ said the Bishop in the same con- 
strained voice. His skin was of a palish green hue, and both his 
hands were laid above his heart. 

‘Your suspicions are beyond a doubt confirmed,’ returned the 
other. 

The Bishop dropped into an arm-chair, and groaned aloud. 
The middle-aged clergyman stood by with remarkable calm and 
self-possession. One would have said, to look at him, that he lived 
in the midst of scenes like this, he was so unmoved and so un- 
interested. 

‘ Beyond a doubt ?’ asked the Bishop, without raising his head. 

‘ Beyond a doubt,’ repeated his companion, taking snuff. 

*I can’t believe it,’ groaned the Bishop. ‘I won’t believe it. 
It can’t be true.’ 

His companion took snuff again and tapped the box with 
decision before putting it away, as if to say, ‘It 7s true.’ Beyond 
this he gave no sign of having heard the Bishop’s exclamations. 

‘I wish to Heaven,’ cried the Bishop, rising, ‘ that I had never 
employed you—never seen you—never heard of you.’ The other 
was no more affected by this outbreak than he had been before it. 

‘ That is natural, my lord,’ he answered composedly, ‘ perfectly 
natural.’ 

‘It is such men as you,’ said the miserable dignitary, walking 
up and down the room, ‘who tempt wives and husbands to 
suspicion. How do I know that those first anonymous letters 
were not sent by you? What baseness is there in the world to 
which you need to stoop. A spy! a ; 
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‘Take it easy, my lord,’ said the middle-aged clergyman. 
‘That’s not my form. Im a little too well-known in my own 
line to find that dodge necessary. I’m naturally very sorry for 
you ’"—he made no effort to look or speak as if he were—‘and if 
it relieves you to slang me, slang away. I’m used to it, God bless 
you. But I should have thought a bishop would have been above 
that sort of thing.’ 

‘Can you bring me to the proof?’ demanded the Bishop. 

‘Yes,’ said the other drily. 

* When ?’ 

‘Take it easy, my lord. You don’t want the waiters to know 
what’s the matter, do you ?’ 

‘When ?’ in an agitated whisper. 

‘ To-night, if you desire it.’ 

‘Where ?’ 

‘In the Princess’s garden at Knightsbridge. I happen to know 
that they made an appointment for half-past ten.’ 

‘Here in London?’ asked the Bishop. The middle-aged 
clergyman nodded. ‘What duplicity!’ moaned the wretched 
man, walking up and down again. ‘I will go and denounce 
her.’ 

‘No, you won't,’ said the middle-aged clergyman. ‘ Not a bit 
of it. You'll take it perfectly quiet, my lord, or I wash my hands 
of the affair. Promise that you won’t speak without my leave, or 
I have done with it.’ 

‘I will be satisfied of her guilt,’ said the Bishop, ‘ but I will 
obey your directions.’ 

‘Is it your pleasure that I should make arrangements for this 
evening ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes.’ 

‘Very good, my lord. Please be ready at 9.30. Good 
morning, my lord.’ 

‘Good morning, Mr. Latazzi,’ returned the Bishop. 

‘Sh!’ cried the great private detective in a warning whisper. 
‘ There isn’t a man in London who doesn’t know my name.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the Bishop miserably. ‘ At half-past 
nine ?’ 

‘ At half-past nine. Good morning.’ 

When a man is miserable he is pretty certain to see the worst 
side of his own miseries, and the Right Reverend Clarence Laun- 
ceston would have been puzzled to find a bearable side to look at. 
When shame falls upon the lowly, its publicity is often circum- 
scribed ; but when it comes upon a man of lofty position, the very 
pedestal he has been proud of lifts him into the unsympathetic 
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glaaces of thousands of strange eyes. It was a blow to the repu- 
tation of the Church, a scandal on Christian living, that his wife 
should be false to him. Shames public and private crowded upon 
him and overwhelmed him, and awful thoughts knocked at his 
heart at times. And though Time’s machinery seemed clean out 
of joint in these terrible hours, so that sometimes an hour shot 
by like five minutes, and sometimes crawled until he took out his 
watch once a minute to wonder that it had not passed, the moment 
of his engagement came at length, and the middle-aged clergyman 
with the worldly and suspicious face came with it. 

The driver of the carriage into which Mr. Latazzi conducted 
the Bishop knew his business beforehand, and the two being set 
down at the corner of a street, the vehicle drove slowly away. 

‘Follow me,’ said Mr. Latazzi, and the Bishop followed. The | 
street down which they walked was dimly lighted, and on one side 
of it was nothing but the bare walls which fenced in the spacious 
gardens at the rear of a row of handsome houses. ‘Hush!’ said 
Latazzi, pausing at a door in the wall. ‘Step lightly. Not a 
word.’ 

He set a key in the lock of the door, and turned it stealthily, 
entered the garden with miching tread, and beckoned the 
Bishop after him. Moving as though he knew the place, he led 
the way to the end of a laurel path, and the miserable husband, 
searcely daring to breathe, followed him. 

‘ There!’ said the detective, laying a hand upon his shoulder 
and pointing through the darkness, towards the dim light which 
issued from the house windows, and was cloaked by the shrubberies 
of the garden. A woman’s figure stood half-way up the laurel 
path, and almost as the Bishop saw at what his companion pointed 
the figure of a man came out of the shrubbery, and the two shadows 
silently embraced. Then with each an arm about the other, they 
walked slowly towards the watchers’ hiding-place. 

‘I have told the Princess everything,’ the man’s voice was 
saying, ‘and she confirms all you have told me. She knows that 
you are here, and when she has given me a little time to plead 
with you she will join us. The secret has so long been buried 
that it is better it should be buried still.’ He spoke eagerly, and 
as one anxious to convince, though in low and guarded tones, and 
in his eagerness he paused within six or seven yards of the 
watchers, and they heard him clearly. ‘ Your husband has no 
suspicion of my existence. Why should you ruffle a peaceful life 
by proclaiming it at this late hour?’ 

‘You don’t think, my darling, you don’t think of all that I 
have suffered and all I suffer still,’ the woman answered, and the 
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Bishop knew his wife’s voice. ‘The remorse—the fear of detection 
—the misery of being held away from you!’ 

What was this? the listener asked himself. Did she long to 
proclaim her infamy? The next word struck him with a swift 
amazement. 

‘Mother! You must be ruled in this. The fear of detection 
is over long ago, and you and I can meet in safety as often as you 
wish.’ The speaker’s arm still circled his companion’s waist, and 
they began to move away together as he spoke. 

‘ What does it mean?’ asked the Bishop, turning to his guide. 

‘Hush !’ the detective breathed into his ear, and gripped him 
hard. 

‘ What’s that ?’ cried the voice of the man in the laurel walk. 
‘Who's there?’ Neither the Bishop nor Mr. Latazzi answering, 
he walked swiftly towards them, peering to this side and to that. 
Suddenly through the gloom he sighted the figure of the Bishop, 
- and, without a second’s hesitation, sprang at him and seized him. 
The detective’s hurried step betrayed him as he moved away. 
‘Help here!’ cried the unknown, holding on to the Bishop. 

‘ Mr. Latazzi,’ cried the Bishop, ‘stop here. I will continue 
this investigation in a manner more befitting my own dignity. 
Conduct me to the house, young man.’ 

‘ With pleasure,’ said the young man with a spice of satire 
in his tone. ‘ You’rea tolerably cool hand, any way. Let me have 
a look at you.’ 

‘Follow us, Mr. Latazzi,’ said the Bishop. 

‘No, thank you,’ said the young man quietly. ‘I think I know 
a dodge worth two of that. If you make a part of this procession 
at all, sir, you will lead the way. I’ve got one of you, anyhow.’ 

He had one of them, and the ‘Bishop thought that the young 
man held on with unnecessary fervour. 

‘Lead the way, Mr. Latazzi,’ said the Bishop. Mr. Latazzi led 
the way. 

‘ John,’ cried the Bishop’ s wife, who had so far stood rooted to 
the ground by fear, ‘it is my husband.’ 

The young man dropped the hand which had ‘been twisted in 
the Bishop's neckcloth, and gave the injured dignitary a chance to 
breathe. 

‘ Letitia,’ said the Bishop, turning to his wife, ‘I know now 
the shame which lies upon you, and though you have hidden it 
long 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said the young man. ‘You are not in 
possession of the facts. Iam. There is no shame in the matter, 
except for my father—who is long since gone where no shame can 
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reach him. Your discovery has only fulfilled my mother’s resolve. 
But who is this gentleman, and why is he here?’ 

‘ My name is Latazzi,’ said the gentleman alluded to, ‘and I 
am a private detective.’ 

‘Did you set a spy on my mother, sir?’ the young man asked 
quietly. The Bishop had never felt proud of his employment of 
Mr. Latazzi. It had seemed to him a dreadful necessity, but he 
knew that there were some men whom no necessity, however 
dreadful, could drive so far, and he felt just then as if he did not 
care to have his own course made public. 

*T am not here to be arraigned,’ he answered. 

‘TI would have had the knowledge of the story hidden from 
you if I could,’ said the son of Major Barclay, ‘ but it must all be 
laid before you now. Perhaps it is not necessary that this gentle- 
man should be a party to our interview.’ 

‘Not unless you wish it,’ said Mr. Latazzi suavely. ‘ Shall 
I wait upon you to-morrow, my lord? (food evening.’ 

Mr. Latazzi disappeared. The key that had let himin let him 
out again, and the waiting vehicle took him home alone. 

‘Clarence,’ sobbed Letitia, ‘I have been a wicked, wicked 
woman.’ 

* Mother,’ said the young man, ‘ you have been nothing of the 
sort.’ 

‘Why, what’s this?’ asked the voice of the Princesse de 
Grandequeue. 

‘Clarence, Clarence,’ cried Letitia, clinging to him, ‘say you 
forgive me.’ 

‘Is that the Bishop ?’ demanded the Princess. ‘ Wal, that is 
too cruel strange! How on earth did he get here?’ 

‘Don’t ask that now, dear aunt,’ said the young man. ‘ Pray 
ask his lordship into the house, and tell the story.’ 

The Princess asked the Bishop into the house at once, and she 
told the story. It is not often that a bishop has a chance to hear 
such a history so told. 

‘If there’s any blame, I take it,’ said her Highness at the close. 
‘I’m the only person left, I guess, who has a right to claim a share 
in it. Her aunt was in the swim, but she’s gone over to the 
majority, and the poor Prince was in it, off his legs, poor man, and 
no more able to fight than he was to scull against Niagara rapids. 
He’s gone the same way, and he’s answered for his share long since. 
As for this poor child,’ continued her Highness, pointing to Letitia, 
‘the responsibility was taken off her hands. I thought it wise 
when I did it, and I ain’t a bit sorry for it now. You'd prob’ly 
have left her if you’d known, and I’m sure she’s been a good wife, 
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As for the boy, here he is—my trainin’. There ain’t an atom of his 
father in him except his courage, and I don’t ask anybody. to take 
the responsibility of his career. That’s my affair. . . . Now look 
here, Bishop. Here’s the tried true wife of nigh on twenty 
years. Air you going to make. a rumpus, and drag all her old 
sufferin’s into light again, and have ’em in the daily journals, and 
be p’inted at and talked about, or air you goin’ to hold your tongue 
like a sensible Christian, and let bygones be bygones ?’ 

. §Come away, dear,’ whispered the young fellowin herear. She 
looked at the Bishop, who stood on the-hearthrug with bent head 
and lax hands, and she looked at Letitia, who was sobbing on the 
sofa. , 

‘Bishop,’ said the Princesse de Grandequeue, ‘ you air a high- 
placed Christian minister. Act like it.’ 

‘Madam, I will,’ returned the Bishop. 
~ And if, in all the circumstances, it was the part of a Christian 


and a bishop to sit down by the side of a weeping wife and to kiss’ 


her in solemn condonation of her weakness and husbandly pity for 


her grief, the Bishop kept his promise. 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
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iy Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

ortrait of WiLk1e CoLLIns, 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Joun GiLBert and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurierand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. Smarr. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 

Du Maurier and EpwarpD 
HUuGHEs. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L, Firpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C.S. REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. Manoney. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L, Fives and Sypney HAL. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HopKINs. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: 
Present Time. 

“1 Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 

Little Novels. . 


The Legacy of Cain. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated by Sir 


A Story ot the 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“ Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GzorGce CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G, B. BucksTone, 
and Frontispiece by HoGartu. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 





Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J. CoL-qunoun. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


y: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Third 
Edition. wo Vols,, royal 8vo, with 
65 Illustrations, 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. 
} . J. HENNEssy. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: ANovel. Cheaper 
Ed. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.[ Shortly. 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 
Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. 
Sipney JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 


Cornwall.—PopularRomances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GrorGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CuarRLES EGsert Crappock. Post 
8vo illust. bds., 28. cloth limp, 28, 6d, 


Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of THackeray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RosBert Broucu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CrurksHank, Hinz, LANDELLs, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Cumming(C. F. Gordon),Works 


by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 
In the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illusts, 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Illustrated 
Square 8vo, 
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Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples._Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1aMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GeorGeE Danie. 
With Illustrations by Rost. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. a“ 4 ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 





on the Choice of a Profession or | 


Trade for their Sons. By FRANcIS 
DaveENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth 
limp, 1s, 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Foods for the Fat:A Treatise on Cor- | 


pulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 


Aids to Lon ‘Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d 1 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


Daylight Land: The Adven- 


tures, Humorous and Otherwise, ot 








Judge Joun Dog, Tourist; Cepuas Pep- 


PERELL, Capitalist; Colonel Gorre, 


and others, in their Excursion over | 


Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. 
Murray. With 140 Illusts. in colours. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


De Maistre.—-A Journey Round | 
My Room. By Xavier DE MalsTRE. | 


Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. _ Perit aa 
De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De MILLE, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
| 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
| Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 





Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHarp HerRNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.—Also 
a SMALLER EpiTIon, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimm_Er, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 





Dictionaries: 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
inga Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
I bag re: An and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. DaveNporT ADAmMs, 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [/n preparation, 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuet A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographica 
Dictionary. ByFrances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELigzzer 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s, 6d, 




















BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s “Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien, *’ by WattTeR HERRIES 
Pottock. With a Preiace by HENRY 
Irvine. Cr, 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 





Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. each, 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. 
Donovan (Dick), 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By . DAVENPORT 
Apams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
“Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s.6d. [In preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl.ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
is Aaseg Memoir by Wo. Girrorp, 
dit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 





Detective 





byA.C.Swinsurne; Vol.III., Trans- | 
his | 


lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. _Includin 


Translations. Edited, with Nofes 


and Introduction, by Col. CUNNING- | 


HAM. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WItviaM Girrorp. Edited by Col. 
CuNNINGHAM. One Vol. 





Plants. By Rev. T. F. TuisetTon 
— M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 





Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus : 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate, By E. R. Pearce EpGcumsBeE. 
With 41 Illusts, 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 


A | 


Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 58, | 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


| Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 


A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 





Epwarp EcGLeston. Post 8vo,illust, | 


boards, 2s. 


Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
prone ae | called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. Ricnarvson, Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age.. B 
OHN BrowninG,F.R.A.S.,&c. Sevent 

dition (Twelfth Thousand). With 

70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SamueEt ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d, 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 
by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners,” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
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Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WitL1aM Crooxgs, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdierce at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Wi1Lt1aM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous IIlustrations. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By Tuomas Kentisu. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 





vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


Passages from the 


Little Essays: 
Post 


Letters of CHARLES Lams, 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 


Franceand Belgium. With Sketches | 


in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 1s. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
Bella Donna. | 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. 


Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 





Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds.,6s. | 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A | 


Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Frederic. — Seth's Brother's 
Wife: A Novel. By Harotp Freperic, 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 








French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 


Never Forgotten. 


The Lady of Brantome. | Post 8vo, ls. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 





Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

| A Real Queen. 


One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. 


Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

— or Knave: A Novel, Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Romances of the Law. Frontispiece 
by D. H. Friston. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


| Frenzeny.—Fifty Years on the 


Trail: The Adventures of Joun Y. 
NEvson, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By HarriIncTon 
O’REILLy. With over 100 Illustrations 
by Paut Frenzeny. Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. Witha Preface 
by Sir H. BartLe Frere, G.C.S.L., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Friswell.—One of Two: A Novel. 
By Harn Friswett. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1888-9. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Edited by JoHN Lang. Published An- 
nually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, $d. 








Gardening Books: 


A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden, 
By Greorce GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that. Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 


there. By F.G. Heatu. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp GarreEtTT-* Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38.6. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 























Io 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1889,—1s. Monthly.—In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Table Talk” by Sytvanus URBAN 
appears monthly. 

*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 
kept in stock, cloth extra, price 88. 6d. 
cach ; Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. The 
Annual for 1889 is written by T. W. 
Speicurt, Author of “ The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke,” and is entitled “ There- 
by Hangs a Tale.” Pees 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 


Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Jonn RuskIN. 


With 22 Illustrations on Steel by | 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. : 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Robin Gray. The Braes of Yar- 


What will row. 
World Say ? A Heart’s Prob- 
Queen of the lem. 
Meadow. The GoldenShaft. 
The Flower of the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. Loving a Dream. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. | Heart’s Delight. 
Blood-Money. (Preparing. 





the 


7" om re . 
In Honour Bound. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, bd. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Series contains—The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp Ser1xs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’!l Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 





Square 8vo, | 


| 





Gitsert (W. S.), continued— 
Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. Gisert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
— oe aa ‘er fee ve — The 
Mikado—Tri ury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 


and Frame Garden. By GErorGE 
Genny. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WILLIAM Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 28. 


Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir. Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Monv- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAInTE-BEUVE. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An Encycropzpi1a oF Quora- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries, Selected and Edited b 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gowing. — Five Thousand 
Miles in a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
someney Across Siberia. By LioneL 

. Gow1nc. With a Map by E. Wet- 
LER, and 28 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly. 
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Graham. — The Professor’s 
Wife : A Story. By Lronarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap, 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuHt and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFeR. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by Kate GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm, 4to, bds., 58, 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 


The Wilds of London. 
Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 








Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Fe.ix pe 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 





Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White ic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By Lady 
DurrFvus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. bs., 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘“‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.”? With numerous IIlustrations, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








| Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 
By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Greville (Henry).—Nikanor: A 
Novel. From the Frenck of Henry 
GreviLtE, Author of “Dosia,’” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Habberton (John), Author of 
“Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 





Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 


extra, 8s. ' 


Hall._—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mactisez, GiuBert, HARVEY, 
and G. CruIKsHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 
By Anprew Hattrpay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 








Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Illusts. 
The Art of Decoration. With nu- 

merous I/lustrations. 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. 


The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WasHiIncTon IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, — 
Russet, Lowett, ARTEMUS ARD, 
Marx Twatn, and Bret Harte, By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 638. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown $8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 


Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 





Miss Cadogna. | Love—or a Name. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
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Hays.—Women of the Day: A| 


Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and’ What I Grew There. By 
Francis GEORGE Heatn, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. -Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 





Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
Tuomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.— Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 





Henderson. —Agatha Page: A 
Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON, Author 
of “The Prelate.” Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D. CurisTIE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’ *s (Robe 2 a oy 





Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg 
Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexicc. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy §8vo, cloth extra, 
14s. {I n preparation, 


Hindley (Charles), Works | by: 


Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of 
Reminiscences 
Taverns. Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuartes HinD.ey. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. 

Hoey.—The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Casuet Hoey. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, 23, 








(Chevalier 


s, and 
~Pvilhen with | 





Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manua: tor the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hotmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): ay 


Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom).—From Nowhere 
to the North Pole: A Noah's Arkzx- 
ological Narrative. By Tom Hoop. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun Ton 
and E. C. Barnes. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu. 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. Gzorce Hooper, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘ THorMANBY.” 
_ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Hopkins—* 'Twixt Love and 


Duty:” A Novel. By Ticue Hopkins. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, _ 


Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarp Hen- 
cist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MeRS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 

Thornicroft’ s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That other Person. 
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Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Epmunp OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
Pasteur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioued by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PastTEuR’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Indoor Paupers. 
_Tuem. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean InGELow. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2 2s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 








of. Collected and Edited by A. PErR- | 


CEVALGRAVES, Post 8vo,cl. limp, 2s.6d. 


James.—A Romance of the 


Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl.,18, 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Water Besant. Second Ed, 
Photo. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 


Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 





By ONE OF 





Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 


Edited by Henry S. Leicu. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“John Herring,” 
the Author of: 
Red Spider. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Novels by 


| Jones (wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger- Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Illustrations. 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing ot 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 
Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GirForD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each, 


| Josephus, The CompleteWorks 


Curlosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, | 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d 
Lord Tennyson: 
Sketch. 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
Jesse.—_Scenes and Occupa- 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


A Biographical | 
With a Photograph-Por- | 





of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 
ews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 


Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cioth, 23. 6d. 








Keyser.—Cut by the Mess: A 


Novel. By ARTHUR Keyser. Cr, 8vo, 

picture cover, 1s.; cl., 18. 64. [Shortiv. 
King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 


Passion’s Slave. Three Vols. Crown 
8vo. [Shortly. 





| Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 


Oakshott Castle. 
trated boards, 28 

Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WiLt1am 
Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and Epw. Knicut, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Post 8vo, illus- 
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Knights (The) of the Lion: A 
Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Marguess of Lorne, K.T. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra. 6s. 


Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 

itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With’Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the “ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 78. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By Cuartes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHARLES Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, “THe 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
ments.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
Epwarp WILLIAM Lane. Illustrated 





z ot | hundred Engravings on 
Jood, irom Original Designs by 
A New Edition, from 
aceey annotated by the Translator, 


Wma. Harvey. 


edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by 
Stantey Lane-Poote. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 
The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. 8vo, hand-made 

paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By Joun K. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruix- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

















Linskill—in Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary LinskIitt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 


The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire & Miser. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine I llustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Cr, 8vo, 2s.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. dl 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert Frrencu Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illusts. by W. J. 
Hennessy. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo,’ 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Dolly: A Sketch: Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works 


by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession ot Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a Poputar EpiTIon, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each, 
—And a JuBILeE Epition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, [Vol. II. nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarrtny, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED. Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





MacColl.— Mr. Stranger's 


Sealed Packet: A New Story of 
Adventure. B HucH MacCo tt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 
and Imagination. By GrorGcEe Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 21s.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WiTHOUT. THE HIDDEN 
Lire.— Vol. 2. THe Discipte. THE 
GospEet Women. A Book oF SONNETS, 
OrGan Soncs.—Vol. 3. VIOLIN SONGS. 
Soncs oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxor Dreams. ROADSIDE PoEMs, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- 
BLES. Batiaps. ScotcH SoNncs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THE PoRTENT.— 
Vol. 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
Giant’s HEART. SHADOws.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN Key. 
Tue Carasoyn. LitTLe DayLicnt.— 
Vol. 10. THE CRUEL PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivvex. THE CasTLe. THE 
Broken Sworps. THE Gray WoLrF. 
UNCLE CorNELIUS. 
The Volumes are also sold sbargicly 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 64. eath. 





Macdonell.—_Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. > AGNES MACDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By Rosert MacGrecor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones ; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Cuarves Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters ; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WitiiaM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. each, 
In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 

trations by Tuomas R. Macguorp. 
Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by Tuomas R. Macguorp. 
Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 
Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguvor. 
About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 





Magician’s Own Book (The): 


Performances with Cups and Bal 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With2oo Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 

EPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac. 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 























Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 


and Philosophy inanEnglish Country | 


House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s, 

is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 





Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 


d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and o! the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man - Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan, Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 








Revised and Corrected throughout by | 
the Author. With Life, Portrait,and | 


numerous II]lustration:. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 lilustrations by F. 
A. FRASER. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHar~trs DupLey WARNER. 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. | 


With numerous Illustrations. 

A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. With 250 Illustrations by 
T. Brearp. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), 
7s. 6d. each; post 8vo (without Ill. s- 
trations), illustrated boards, 28. each. | 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: ‘‘ Mark Twatn’s 
PLEASURE TRIP.” 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


With 111 Illustrations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 
nearly 200 Illustrations. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 
Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E, W. KemsBie. 


With 


The Stolen White Elephant, &c. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 











(Shortly. | 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. 
Open! Sesame! 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 

Written in Fire. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Witt1am Girrorp. Edited 
nd Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 


Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTEr- 
MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 


Sea, &c. By BranpeR MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 23. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Matstre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. 
W. Davenport ADams. 

The Agony Coiumn of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALice Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. Givpert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Char'ty— The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S GrLsert. 
Seconp Series. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A, PercEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ArTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Hetps, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIveR WENDELL Hovmes. _II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 


Selected by 
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Mayrair Lisrary, continued— 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
Pencil and Palette. By R, Kemper. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 

ters, By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy F1TzGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacosp Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. (LeicH, 

deux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton. [MACGREGOR. 

Pastimes and Players. By RosBErT 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MAttockx. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLMonpE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Cuot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GEorGE Du MaurRIER. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 

Puniana. By the Hon. HuGu Row ey. 

More Puniana. By Hon. H. Rowtey. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIx DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea 
SENIOR. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 
Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 

Menken.—Infelicia: Poems by 
ApaH Isaacs MEeNKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Darey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHartes DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 7s. 6d. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour, BY. A. E. Sweet and J. Armoy. 
Knox, Editors of “Texas Siftings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.6d. 


Middiemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mpr.Dorillion. 


By Witiiam 

















Miller. — Physiology for the 
vouras or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man hysiology, with its —- lication 
to the Preservation of H th With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. k. FENWICK 
MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm. 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules tor 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


Minto.—wWas Sne Good or Bad? 


A Romance. By WItLt1amM MINTO. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

That Girl in Black. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Moncrieff.— The Abdication ; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrizrFr. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun Petriz, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHarpDson, R.A., J. 
MacWuirtTer, A.R.A,,CoLIn HUNTER, 
A.R.A., R. Macsetu, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranuaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 

buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas).—Prose and 
Verse, Humorous, Satirical,and Senti- 
mental, by THomas Moore; with Sup- 
pressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lovd Byron. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R, HERNE SHEPHERD. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 














Muddock.—Stories Weird and 


Wonderful. By J. E. Muppock. Author 
of “A Wingless Angel,” &c. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea Hearts. 
Val Strange. | Cynic Fortune. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

The Way of the World. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 4s. 

One Traveller Returns. By Dz. 
CurisTiz Murray and Henry Her- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. 
Curistiz Murray and Henry Her: 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


[ Preparing. 
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Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century : 
ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenziz Bett. 


Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. (Preparing. | 
A Mother’s | 





Nursery Hints: 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18. ; cl., 18.6d. 





O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: | 


A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Unforeseen. 

Chance? or Fate? 


(Preparing. 


Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By GzorGes Oxnet, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
by Mrs. CasHet Hoey. With g Illus- 
trations by E. Bayarp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 





O’Reilly.—Phcebe’s Fortunes: | 


A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 


Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. | 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 


Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth | 


extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; post 8vo, | 


illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 
Strathmore. |Signa. | Ariadne. 


Chandos |In a Winter City. | 


Under Two Flags. 
Cecil Castle- 
maine’s Gage. 

Idalia. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. mune. 

Folle Farine. Wanda. 

TwoLittleWooden | Frescoes. [ine. 
Ss Princess Naprax- 


Friendship. 
Moths. | 
| Pipistrello. 
In Maremma. 

A Village Com- 


Bimbi. 


hoes. 
A Dog of Flanders. | Othmar. 





Feap. 8vo; | 
Lays of France. Cr.8vo, cl, ex.,10s, 6d. | 





Ourpa—continued. 


Guilderoy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works ot Ovurpa by F. 
Sypney Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
CHEAPER EDITION, illust. bds., 28. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 

Thoreau: His Lifeand Aims: A o*. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 
Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pace. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle, Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 
Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing-the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoserH Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and roo Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 





| Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 


New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut, L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: why‘he Killed his 
Wife. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Less Black than we’re Painted. 

By Proxy: | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
Holiday Tasks. | Glow-worm Tales. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
Walter’s Word. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 

The Talk of the Town. 
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Payn (JAMEs), continued— 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
For Cash Only. 
What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 
A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s /engeance. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
In Peril and Privation: Stories of 


Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 


Illustrations. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. With a 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR HopkINs. 


Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By | 


MARGARET AGNES PauL, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 





dies. Being the “ Pears” Prize Essays | 


(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and Witi1Am Watt. 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEonE 
Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 
Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations, 





Pegasus Re-Saddied. With Ten full- | 


page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 

The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 


Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. | 
By the Author 


Beyond the Gates. 
of “ The Gates Ajar.” 

An Old Maid’s Paradise. 

Burglars in Paradise. 


Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 


two Illustrations by C. W, REED, | 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 18. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 





Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Joxun and 
Wittiam LanGHorne. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 








With | 








Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 68. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BaupDELAIRE, Portrait and_ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and JusTIN McCarty, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Princess Olga—Radna;; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 





Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Vysierwe of Time and Space. With 

llusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, Is. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. RamBosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pirman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 
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Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 

Pes Woffington. Illvgtrated by S. L. 

ILDES, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
WiLtiaM SMALL. 

it Is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN EpwarpDs. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by CHarLes KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fivpes, A.R.A., and Wa. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust, by Du MaurRIEr. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBerT BarRNEs. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S. L. Fiipes, A.R.A., 
C. GREEN, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. [Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. [CouLpERY. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tuos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 

atter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguorp,and JoserH Nasu. 

Thedilt, and other Stories, Illustrated 
by Josern Nasu. 

Readiana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David,. 


Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 64. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF. 


Fcap. 











Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 

Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. . 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introcuctory Essay by SatntTE- 
Bevve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.p. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 
and Sketches of Maritime Life. 
With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


An Ocean Tragedy: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo, [Shortly. 
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Sala —Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Georce Aucustus Sata, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Sanson.—_Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson, Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 3s.6d. 








Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. |Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 





Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





Science-Gossip for 1889: An 
Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taytor, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 
Price 4d. Monthly; or 5s. per year, 

t free. Vols. I. to XIX. may be 

ad at 7s. 6d. each; and Vols. XX. to 

date, at 5s. each. Cases for Binding, 
1s. 6d, each. 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
The Country of the Passicn Play, 
and the Highlands and Highianders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts, 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 





“Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Illusts., 48. 64. each. 
The Secret, Out: One Thousand 

Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘“‘ White 
Magic.” By W.H.CrEeMeEr. 300I lusts. 
The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Franx BELiew. 
With 300 Illustrations. 
Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand, Edited by W. H. 
CrEMER. With 200 Illustrations, 








2! 


“Secret Out” SERiEs—continued, 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 





Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.Senror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.64. 





Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 
Author of *‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Shakespeare : 


The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’s Comedies 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGaRD 
and Ep. BLrount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smitx. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 


Sharp.—Children of To-mor- 
row: A Novel. By WILLIAM SHARP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Sheridan(General).—Personal 
Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in his Own Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols, of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


Sheridan :— 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 

RANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 1o full-page Illusts, 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d, 


























BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Shelley.—The CompleteWorks 


in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. Herne SHEPHERD. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 38. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 


Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; boy ‘orrespondence with Stock- 
dale ; The —w ew (the only complete 
version); Queen ab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Ro 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated “ Revolt 
of Islam”); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Rensheatont: 

Epipsychidion; Hellas, 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs, SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 


other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 


nary editions. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. 


} 


The Witch of Atlas; | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozziand St. | 


I ¢ ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A 
Refutation of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
Vol. II. The peo goad 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first publi in 1840, with 


the addition of some Minor Pieces of great | 


interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. r 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
AcoB Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 





Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 18,ea,; cl., 18.6d.ea, 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. In One Volume, 


Letters from Abroad; | 





| 
} 
| 


| 








Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MarGareT LonspaLe. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq, 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 


Dark. ByArtHuR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





x. | Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 


mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Society in London. By A 
ForeiGn RESIDENT, Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. By A 
Foreicn ResipEenT, Author of “ So- 
ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAULVASILI. 
Trans. by RaPpHAEL Lepos pg Brau- 
Fort. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 63. (Preparing. 














ee Vols, | Somerset.—Songs of Adieu. 


By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 


4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Wife or No Wife? Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 1s. 64. 

ABarren Title. Crown 8vo,cl., 1s. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. 

By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 








Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
[Shortly | 


ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SpaLpinG, LL.B, Cr. 8vo,cl, ex., 5s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
Wa tTER J. Morcan. Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 





























CHATIO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, 





Stageland: Curious Habits and | | Strange Secrets. 


Customs of its Inhabitants. By JERomE 
ee With 64 Illustrations by 
J. BERNARD PartripGe. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap., 4to, illustrated cover,3s.6d. 


Starry Heavens, The: A Poeti- 
cal era Book. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s, 6d. 








Staunton.—Laws and Practice 


of Chess. With an Analysis of the 

Openings. By Howarp STAUNTON. 

Edited by Rospert B. WorMALD. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 

Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 

The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


Sterndale.—T he Afghan Knife: 
ANovel. By RoBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 








Suburban 





Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey 

Cevennes. Seventh Edition. With 

a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Voyage. Third Edition. 


in the | 


WithFrontispiece by WaLTERCRANE. | 
Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each. | 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Third Edition. 

The Silverado Squatters. 
Frontispiece. 

The Merry Men. Second Edition. 

Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 

Memories & Portraits. Second Ed. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Fourth Edition, 


Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s, each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 


New Arabian Nights. Tenth Edition. 


Prince Otto: Sixth Edition. 
Stoddard.—Summer Cruising 


In the South Seas. By CHARLEs 
WarrREN STODDARD, Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s, 6d. 
Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 


With | 





biog, = By Hetsn_and Aric Z1m- 
TO 


MERN. mtispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
page Illustrations by GitBerT GauL. 

hird Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, 5s. 





23 
Told by 


Percy FITZGERALD, FLORENCE Mar- 
RYAT, JAMES GranT, A. Conan Doy te, 
Dutton Cook, and others, With 8 
Illustrations by Sir Joun GILBERT, 
WILLIAM SMALL, W, J. HENNESSY, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wm.Hone. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.64. 
Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.6d. 














| Swift (Dean) :— 


Swift's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles of the Maps in the Origi- 
nal Edition of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

A Monograph on Dean Swift. By 
J. Cuurton Cotuins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly. 

Swinburne (Algernon . C.), 
Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIES. 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. SEconpD SERIES, 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. TH1rD SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.64. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay. (See 
Vol. II. of Geo, Coapman’s Works.) 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

. Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 





























24 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medieval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 68. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by Ps on 
Hotten. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—Poputar EpiTIon, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 

Taylor’s (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 








Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works | 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity 
Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 


Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 


The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. 


Taylor's (Tom) _ Historical 
Dramas: ‘“Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’“’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s.each. _ et 

Tennyson (Lord): A _ Biogra- 
Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 

Vith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depictin Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the hooks of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thames.—A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames, from its Source 
Downwards. A Book for all Boating 
Men and for all Lovers of the River. 
With over 300 Illusts. Post 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 64. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 











and Morality of | 











Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter),Works by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD Wa tForp, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F, W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. 








Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Old Stories Re-told. 
Tales for the Marines. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

in London.’ With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 
. Kept in the Dark. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADoLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripce, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
































CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Turgenieff. — Stories from | 


Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TurGE- 


NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, | 


3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 


FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Buried Diamonds. e 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Disappeared. | TheHuguenotFamily 
The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 
Crown 8vo, cl, ex., 3s. 64. 
Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. 


Villari.—A Doubie Bond. By L, 


Vitxiari. Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 


Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by: 
The County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1889). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c,, of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families 
their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Edition. Cloth gilt, 50s. 
The Shilling Peerage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c, 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
The Shilling Baronetage (1889). 
Containing an Alphabetical List ot 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling Knightage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling House of Commons 
(1889). Containing List of all Mem- 
bers of Parliament, their Town and 
Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, cl., 1s. 
The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1889). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Haunted London. ByWaLTERTHORN- 
BURY. Edit. by E>warp WALForD, 
M.A. Illusts. by F. W. FarrHoct, 
F.S,A. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d. 











| 








Walton and Cotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicowas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by WiLx1AM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 


P ed made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 
| Wanderer’s Library, The: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK BoyLe. 

Savage Life. By Frepericx Boye. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGe DanieL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities, 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost, 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
Londcn Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. 
GREENWOOD, 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hrssz-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuartes Hinviey, 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves Hinpvtey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P, 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece, 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executloners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. ~| C. WarREN STODDARD, 
Illustrated by Wattis Mackay. 


By James 





























BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By Cuartes DuDLEY WARNER, | 
Author of “My Summer in a Garden.” | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. j 

Warrants, &c. :— | 
Warrant to Execute Charles |. An | 

exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine | 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. | 
Carefully printed op paper to imitate | 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. | 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of | 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- | 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- | 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great | 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 
magne Charta. An exact Facsimile 
the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
late paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
eet wide, with the Arms and Seals | 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. | 
The Roll nf Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came | 
over from Normandy with William | 


the Conqueror, and Settled in this | 
. With the | 
Arms emblazoned in Gold | 


Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
principal 


and Colours. Price 5s. 





Wayfarer, The: Journal of the | 
Published at in- | 
The Numbers for | 


Society of Cyclists. 
tervals. Pricels. 
Ocrt., 1886, _- May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. _ 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R. Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- | 
tery and Porcelain; or, History ot | 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. | 
By Hopper M. Westropp. With nu- | 
merous Illustrations, and a List or | 


Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 





Whist. — How to Play Solo | 


Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 


strated. With Illustrative Specimen | 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised | 


and Augmented Code of Laws. B 
ABRAHAM S. WILkKs and Cuar_es F, 
__Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” | 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown | 
ta itll ie 
Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 
Works by: 


Science in Short Chapters. Crown 





8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: : 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr, ANpDREw WIL- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


Witch, Warlock,and Magician : 
A Popular History of Magic and Witch- 
craft in England and Scotland. By 
W. H. Davenport Apams. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. (Shortly. 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Wood (H.F.), Detective Stories: 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Woolley.—Rachel Armstrong ; 
or, Love and Theology. By Ceria 
PARKER WooLtey. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the- Way Matters. By Eviezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr, 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
on House of Hanover.) With 400 
‘ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHout,F.S.A, 




















Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 


Castaway. 
Land at Last. | The Forlorn Hope. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Firz- 


The Bell of St. Paul’s. By WALTER 
Besant. Three Vols. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
Russe.yt. Three Vols. 
Passion’s Slave. By RicHARD ASHE 
Krnc. Three Vols. Ss 
Rachel Dene. By RoBert BUCHANAN. 
Two Vols. 


[Shortly. | 
By W. Crark | 
[Shortly. | 


hortly. | 


| 


[Shortly. | 


The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, &c, | 


By W. Crark RusseLit. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. Shortly. 
Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. CuristIe 
Murray and Henry Herman. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. (Shortly. 


GERALD, &c. 


With 8 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Doctor Rameau. By Georces OHNET. 


Nine Illusts, 


Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Children of To-morrow. By WILLIAM 


SHARP. 


Nikanor. 
GREVILLE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


From the French of Henry 
With Eight Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. By 


HuGcu MacCott,. 


extra, 5s, 


Crown 8vo, cloth 








THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lisrary EpITIons, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HERRING.” 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. 
For Maimie’ Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
The Tents of Shem. 
BY WALTER BESANT & }. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl, 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
AChild of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword, 
The M rdom of Madeline. 


Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Jullet’s Guardian. | Decelvers Ever. 


| 
| 
| 


Sweet Anne Page. 


| Transmigration. 


From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 

| BY WILKIE COLLINS. 

| Antonina. 


Basil. 


| Hide and Seek. 


The Dead Secret 
Queen of Hearts. 


| My Miscellanies. 








| Woman in White. 


The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
New Magdalen. 


| The Frozen Deep. 


The Law and the 
| Lad 


| y- 
TheTwoDestinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
| The Fallen Leaves 
| Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 
“1 Say No.” 
Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of 


Cain. 





BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 


Hearts of Gold. 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 
BY F#AMES DE MILLE, 


ACastle in Spain. 


| BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
| Our Lady of Tears. 


Circe’s Lovers. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


Felicia. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


Archie Lovell. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Fatal Zero. 


BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 


Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 


A Real Queen. 
King or Knave 2 


Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 


Pandurang Hari. 











i 
| 
| 
} 
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PiccapILLy Novets, continued— 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel! Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A, HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
BY gk INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 


BY R. ASHE KING. 

A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E, LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Giaeon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL., 
Quaker Cousins. 


| PiccaDILLy Novets continued— 


Open! Sesame! 


Joseph’s Coat. 
A Model Father. 


Cynic Fortune. 





BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. 


Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange. 
| Hearts. 


By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 


| The Way of the World. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 
B 


Strathmore. 
Chandos. 


| Idatia. 

Cecil Castle- 
maine’s Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

ADog of Flanders 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess Naprax- 
ine. 


Under Two Flags. 


Y OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

|A Village Com- 
mune. 

| Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 





In Maremma 
Othmar. 
Guilderoy. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL 


Gentle and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 
berd Thorn. 
Less Black than|Some Private 
We're Painted. Views. 
By Proxy. TheCanon’sWard. 





High Spirits. Glow-worm Tales. 
Under One Roof. |In Peril and Pri- 
A Confidential vation. 
Agent. Holiday Tasks. 
From Exile. The Mystery of 
Mirbridge. 


BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation 
The Wandering Heir. . erga 
A Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart and ceabiaeen’ 
The Jilt. 
Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. 



































PiccapItty NovELs, continued— 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY 7OHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDEES. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. | Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 

Y T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A, STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida 
The Violin-Player. 
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PiccapILtLy Nove ts, continued— 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

The Way we Live Now. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 

Kept In the Dark. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 


BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 

What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Saint Mungo’s City. 


| Beauty and the Beast. 


Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 

BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY THE AUTHOROF“ MEHALAH.” 
Red Spider. 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carriyon. | Confidences. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 

Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
in all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 


BY WALTER BESANT & }. RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack, 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 

BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 

the Sword. of Madeline. 
AChild of Nature. | Annan Water. 
God and the Man.:| The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. | The HeirofLinne 
The Master of the Mine. 


BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
ASon of Hagar. | The Deemster. 


BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. My Miscellanles. 
Basil. Woman in White. 
Hide and Seek. The Moonstone. 
The Dead Secret.|Man and Wife 
Queen of Hearts, | Poor Miss Finch. 
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CuEaAP Poputar Novets, continued— 
Wivkie Co.iins, continued. 
Miss or Mrs.? TheFallen Leaves. 
New Magdalen. Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Frozen Deep. | The Black Robe. 
The Law and the | Heartand Science 
Lady. “i Say No.” 
TheTwo Destinies | The Evil Genius. 
Haunted Hotel. | Little Novels. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. { From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY M. #. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 

BY DICK DONOVAN, 
The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Point of Honour.| Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Felicia. | Kitty. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


xy: 
- ‘ay PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 
Polly. | Fatai Zero. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The < of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 

BY BAROLP A aacatata si 
Seth’s Brother's e. 
BY HAIN FRISWELL, 
e of Two. 
One oY EDWARD GARRETT, 


The Capel Girls. 

















Cueap PopuLtar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. 
What will the| Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say? The Golden Shaft. 
In Love and War.) Of High Degree. 
For the King. | Mead and Stream. 
In PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream. 
Queen of the Mea- | A Hard Knot. 
dow. Heart’s Delight. 
A Heart’s Problem Blood-Money. 
The Dead Heart. | 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY, 

Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
BYSIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 

The House of Raby. 
BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
’Twixt Love and Duty. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. | That other Person 
x BY #EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING, 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle 
BY JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 
BY MARY LINSKILL, 
In Exchange for a Soul, 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
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Cueap Porputar NovELs, continued— 
E. Lynn Linton, continued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the ov 
“My Love.” | 
BY HENRY we Lucy. 


Gideon ey 
BY F STIN McCARTHY. 
Dear LadyDisdain 
The Waterdale 
Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s 
Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. | 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil i? | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 

Oats. 
BY f. nae tags 
Half-a-dozen Daughte 
BY BRANDER MA i TTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 
BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Doriilion. 
BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory 
BY }. E. M (UDDOCK. 


Donna Quixote. 
|The Comet of a 
Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 


Stories Weird and Wonderful 
BY D.CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement | Hearts. 


A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 


Coals of Fire. | ure. 


Nat | 
By theGateofthe | First Person Sin- | Griffith Gaunt. 


Val Strange. [Sea. |_ gular. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. | Cynic Fortune. 
BY ALICE 0’ HANLON. 


MissMisanthrope | 


| Way of the World. 
\A ~ of Human | 





The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate ? | 


BY MRS. OLIPHAN 
Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 
The Gregtest Heiress in England. 

BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY, 
Phoebe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 

, TwoLittleWooden 

| _ Shoes. 

| Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths 


Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. 
idalia. 
Cecil Castle 
maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. | mune. 
Folle Farine. Bimbi. | Wanda. 
A Dog of Flanders. Frescoes. 
Pascarel. | In Maremma. 
Signa. [iIne. |Othmar. 
Princess Naprax- | Wisdom, wit, and | 
In a Winter City. Pathos. 


Pipistrello. 
|A Village Com- 








Cueap Poputar NoveEts, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentile and Simple. 
BY AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing: 
berd 


APerfect Treasure 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 
The Family Scape- 
grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
Humorous Stories 
Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 


| £200 Reward. 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 


BY C.L. 


Lady Lovelace. 





Marine Residence. 
a Beneath 


Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roéf. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A_ Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit: A Memory. 

The Canon’s Ward 

Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks. 

Glow-worm Tales 


PIRKIS, 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 
| The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
it is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington 


Christie Johnstone. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Play. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
| The Course of True Love. 

| Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 


Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 


Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 


Weird Stories. | 


Fairy Water. 


The Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 
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CHEAP Porutar NovELs, continued— 
BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Sheilbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 





The Lion in the Path. 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 

BY GEORGE R. SIMS. | 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells.| Mary Jane Married. | 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Tales of To-day. | 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. ° 
Old Stories Re-told. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 








The LandLcagane John Galdigate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
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CueEap PopuLaR Novets, continued— 
BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

Pr thors _— on the tan lenens. 

uckleberry Finn. of Europe. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 


What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass.| Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | ye peau 
The Huguenot Family 


BY 7. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

‘ BY H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 


BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or, Love&Theology. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. i Land at Last. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


o“- arlene Love Story. By Bret 

ARTE. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harve. 

A Day’s Tour. By Percy FirzGERacp, 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 

A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 

Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 

The Professor’s Wife. By L.Granam, 

A Double Bond. , By Linpa VILiari. 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRaNcILton. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom ee 

Beyond the Gates. S. PHELPs. 

Old Maid’ a Paradive: I ye Ss. PHELPS, 

Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.Puevps. 

Jack the Fisherman. BSE. S.PHELPs, 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCakruy, M.P, 

Dolly. By ditto. [worTu. 

That Girl in Black. By Mrs. Motezs- 

Was She Good or Bad ? ByW.MinTo. 

Bible Characters. By Cuas. READE. 

The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims, 

How the Poor Live. By G, R. Sims. 
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